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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 5.—Israel Asking fora King ........ 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10 
2. July 12.—Saul Chosen King ......... 1 Sam. 10 : 17-27 
3. July 19.--Samuel’s Farewell Address... .. . 1 Sam, 12 : 13-25 
4- July 26.—Saul Rejected as King... ..... 1 Sam. 15 : 13-23 
5. August 2.—Samuel Anoints David ........ 1 Sam. 16.: 4-13 
6. August 9.—DavidandGoliath...... 1 Sam. 17: 38-49 
7. August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David ...... 1 Sam. 18 : 5-16 
8. August 23.—Davidand Jonathan ....... 1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 
g. August 30.—David Spares Saul. . . .. . 1 Sam. 26: 5-12, 21-25 
10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan. . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 
11. September 13.—David becomes King ....... 2 Sam. 2: 1-10 
12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 
ED es eb ahle end Gogh fee eee ae 1 Pet. 4: 1-11 
13. September 27.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—1 Sam. 17:1t-1r. ..... . . The boastful giant 
‘luesday.—1 Sam. 17: 12-27. . . . . The youthful champion 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 17 : 28-37. . . The Lord will deliver 
‘Thursday.—1 Sam. 17 : 38-49 . David and Goliath 
Friday.—t Sam. 17 : 50-58 * . Victory complete 
Saturday.—Psa. 144: I-10. . My deliverer 
Sunday.—Eph. 6 : 10-20. . Our conflicts 


% 
To Professor Hilprecht 


On His Birthday, July 28, 1903 
By Mary A. Mason 


te Omar praise the ruddy wine 
(I like it best upon the vine), 
Let Shakespeare write his tragedy 
(There is enough in life for me), 
Let Goethe give youth back to men, 
(Who really would be young again !) 
Let every poet sing his rhyme ; 
But join with me for just this time 
In wishing health and happy days, 
Along the old, congenial ways, 
To him—our student and our sage— 
Who reads upon the ancient page 
The deeds of long-forgotten men 
And gives them to the world again. 
BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 








Living to the End 

One living rightly finds no dregs at the bottom of 
the cup. Indeed, we may have faith to believe that 
this one finds no bottom to the cup. There is no 
death ; it is life, all life, that we are given to taste. 
There is a sweet flavor of immortality which is not 
wanting to the warm currents of youth, but which is 
more clearly present to the quaffing of old age. With 
1 very different meaning in it from his own, we can 
use the words of old Greek Anacreon, and say : 


** This I need not to be told, 
*Tis time to live, if I grow old.” 


Life ought ever to be getting a better time to live. So 
prepare for death,—the best time to live of all. The 
Bibie tells us not to sorrow as those without hope for 
the passing away of others. Let us also consider that 
the word is for ourselves ; we are not to sorrow as 
without hope for the passing on of ourselves. Surely 
it is God's will as of old, ‘‘to do thee good at thy 


latter end.’’ 


A Street Railway’s 
Tribute to Christianity 

Christianity and common sense go hand in hand. 
The best development of mankind in all his varied 
possibilities and powers is a direct application of the 
principles laid down by Christ. Whether men know 
it or not, that community which is highest in the 


scale of civilization is the community most pervaded 
by the spirit of our Lord. Brooklyn has been called 
the ‘* City of Churches.’’ It is now announced that 
Brooklyn is the first place where a Young Men's 
Christian Association building has been erected by 
a street railway company for the use of its employees 
at the expense of the company. ‘‘ Soulless cor- 
porations'’ do not waste money on sentiment. Hard- 
headed business sense is correctly understood to 
be the mainspring of their actions. When, there- 
fore, a street railway corporation invests $40,000 in 
the erection of a building to serve as the Christian 
headquarters of its employees, a sermon is preached 
more effectively than the finest of spoken discourses. 
Truly ‘‘ godliness is profitable for all things, having 
promise of the life which now is, and of that which 


is to come,’’ 
sx 
The Burden that Lifts 


Blessed is the day when privilege deposes duty 
and assumes the crown. It is a great and glorious 
revolution when ‘‘may'’ takes the place of ‘‘must"’ 
in our lives. An old Puritan minister of the seven- 
teenth century—Dr. Stoughton-——said, ‘‘ We are all 
like children’s tops, that will go but little longer than 
they are whipped.’ The good Doctor was right if 


“ 


How to Deal 


he meant that we had all known that day and experi- 
ence ; but he was wrong if he meant that there is no 
other experience for us to know. ‘The day comes to 
many a man when the burden he carries becomes the 
joy he desires. The pictures in our church windows 
have great truth in them when they place the crown 
on the cross. So it was that Samuel Rutherford said 
that the cross of Christ was such a burden as sails are 
to a ship, or wings are to a bird,—a burden that car- 
ries us onward to our desired haven. 


x 


Pressing Forward 

A race is never won until the goal is reached, 
and a life-work should cease only with the ending of 
this life. In neither is there any place for standing 
still. Thorwaldsen, the great sculptor, whose Lion 
of Lucerne stands as one of the high-water marks of 
modern art, was asked in his old age what he con- 
sidered his best work. ‘* My next,’ was the unfal- 
tering answer. That life contains no place for resting 
was the belief of a great poet, when he wrote : 

‘* The low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 


The high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it.’’ 
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with Doubts 


Considering Our Desires, Instead of God’s Love 


T IS so much easier for us to feel the force of what 
we wish in the light of our present conditions and 
surroundings, than it is for us to comprehend 

what God wills in the light of His infinite knowledge 
and boundless love. And it is natural for those in 
the close limitations of humanity to be correspond- 
ingly unreasonable. Most persons are readier to 
judge God for his acts as affecting their supposed in- 
terests than to be judged by God for their actions as 
related to his disclosed purposes for their true wel- 
fare. 

The writer was hardly more than a boy when this 
truth was first strongly impressed on him by the 
course and words of a young tather whom he knew. 
The young man’s wife was a lovely Christian woman; 
but he had never committed himself trustfully to 
God's guidance. While reverent toward God in all 
his outward acts, his position was rather that of an 
outside observer of God and God's children than of 
one who desired to be one with them. When his 
first child was born he was very happy. When that 
child was taken sick he was very anxious. Every- 
thing that medical skill and nursing could do for the 
child's recovery was secured. The father was even 
glad to have the wife’s pastor called in to pray for the 
sick child's recovery. But when, after all, the child 
was taken away by death, the grief of the father was 
extreme ; and there was bitterness in that grief. 

The father was now childless, —and this by the act 
of God. Instead of being in any sense submissive, 
the bereaved father seemed actually angry at God. 
He did not hesitate to say that it would have been a 
small matter to God to spare that child, and he had 
been asked to do so, and had refused to grant the re- 
quest. The loss of that child was a great thing to the 
father, and God knew it would be so. And now the 
father's feelings were well known to God, and God 
could not expect to have the bereaved father's sup- 





A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject ‘‘ How to Deal with Doubts."’' The illustrat ve 
treatment of the subject is now being continued by the publi- 
cation, at brief intervals, of several more editorials in the 
same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 
published in book form at the conclusion of the series. 


port or approval thenceforward while that father 
lived. 

This determined attitude toward, or against, God, 
greatly shocked the young mind of the writer, as it 
was the first revelation to him of such a state of mind 
in view of God's providential dealings with the chil- 
dren of men. Yet afterwards it was found that this 
instance was by no means an isolated case. Again 
and again, as, the writer came to be more among men, 
he found this attitude of the human mind existing ; 
and he sought to deal with it as it was, instead of 
wondering why it was so. 

A Christian woman, who was active and useful in 
Christ's service, had a loved home where were a 
godly father and a saintly mother. The years passed 
on, and precious memories accumulated in that home. 
The present was so delightful, and the past was so 
sacred, that there seemed no place for thought of, or 
longings for, anything better, or even anything as 
good, yet to come. Continuance, not change, was 
desired. But in ripe old age father and mother 
passed out of that home into endless rest. The de- 
voted daughter in maturity of years was called to a 
new life for which she had not made full prepara- 
tion. She missed those to whose companionship she 
had been accustomed all her life long. This change 
was a shock to her that seemed to break her down, 
and to destroy her faith and her present enjoyment. 

It mattered not in this case that the event was one 
which should have been looked for in the ordinary 
course of nature. Reason as well as faith is likely to 
be lost sight of by one who is inclined to complain of 
God and God's dealings. Self was the center of 
thought in this case as in many another. No way of 
looking at it seemed to lessen the trial of one who 
would have God plan and perform for the personal 
ease and enjoyment of the complainer. Contentment 
was out of the question ; even resignation or submis- 
sion had no place in mind or heart. The stricken 
one ceased to pray. Intercourse seemed to be cut off 
with God, since he had ceased to shape his doings 
according to her personal longings. 

As the writer had long known this home and all its 
members, he earnestly sought to give sympathy and 
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help in this time of need, But as he talked he found 
that the main thought then was of the home life inter- 
rupted, when God knew that the desire was to have it 
continued, Then he sought to turn the thought to 
the new happiness of the parents, taken from all the 
trials and toils of earth, and of our reason for thank- 
fulness that they were such gainers, although we had 
some trials in connection with this providence. Thus 
another phase of persistent doubting showed itself. 
This was suggestive. 

‘*Do you doubt that your parents are happier now 
than they could be here ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, I do not; but they would have remained 
here longer if the choice had been given them, and 
they knew it would make me unhappy to live without 
them.”’ 

‘¢ If they look down on you now in your complain- 
ing spirit, do you suppose that they would be glad, or 
sorry, that you feel as you do?"’ 

‘¢] know they would be sorry.’’ 

‘¢Ought you to be willing to make them sorry? or 
ought you to do what you can to increase their joy ?"’ 

‘¢ They understand me well enough to know that I 
couldn't feel otherwise."’ 

Seeing this persistent way of looking at the one side 
of the case, and knowing of the complaining, rebel- 
lious, and prayerless course of the mourner, the writer 
held up another thought to be considered. 

‘If God were to take you from this life, wouldn't 
you like to join your parents in God's presence, and 
be with them evermore ?"’ 

‘«Of course I would.’’ 

‘‘ Are you in a state to do so now ?”’ 
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‘I know they'd be glad to welcome me.”’ 

** Yes; but sey do not open or close the doors of 
Heaven to any soul. That is God’s work. Are you 
not now opposing God, complaining of God, defying 
God ? Why should God take you where your parents 
are, when you feel toward God as you say you do?”’ 

That was a new thought to the complaining doubter. 
Thinking of it a few minutes, she inquired : 

‘* How can I feel differently ?’’ 

‘‘ Admit that God has been doing the best he could 
do, even if he has done differently from what you 
would have preferred or advised. Remember that 
God has some rights as well as some power, and, if 
you cannot pray to him gratefully, at least go to him 
submissively, and tell him that you want to conform 
yourself to his known will, and to come into a state 
that will fit you to be like your parents as you knew 
them while they were here, and as he knows them 
where they now are, 

‘Such a course, you may be sure, would be ap- 
proved by your parents, whom you say you do love, 
and by God, whom they love, and whom you ought 
to love more than you do. Any other course is an- 
tagonism to your father and mother, and to their and 
your God.”’ 

After talking this view of the case over, it was ad- 
mitted that it was a proper view. And when once 
the thoughts were turned from self as the center to 
God as the only true center, it was a simple matter to 
learn that light is better than darkness, love.is better 
than discord, right is better than wrong; and that 
what we ought to do is better than what we are some- 
times tempted to do. 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters, 


A Seminary Calls for Better 
Sunday-School Statistics 


The growing interest of theological seminaries in 
Sunday-school work is a matter for profound encour- 
agement and congratulation. The Sunday School 
Times has taken repeated occasion to express its con- 
viction that there is no more important factor in the 
growth and activity of the Sunday-school than the 
training centers of the Christian ministry,—the theo- 
logical seminaries of our land. In an editorial some 
months ago on ‘* Do Theological Seminaries Train 
Students to Win Souls ?’* which presented facts as to 
what some seventy-five seminaries were or were not 
doing in Sunday-school work, special attention was 
called to a plan then under way in the Philadelphia 
Episcopal Divinity School whereby theological stu- 
dents were regularly visiting different representative 
Sunday-schools of Philadelphia of various denomina- 
tions, and reporting to their professor and class-mates 
the results of their investigations. Surely no more 
practical Sunday-school laboratory for theological 
students could be found than the Sunday-schools of 
their own neighborhood. The following letter, there- 
fore, from Professor Nathaniel S. Thomas, who con- 
ducted this work in the divinity school referred to, is 
of special interest and significance : 


A year ago you courteously referred, in complimentary 
fashion, to a plan intended to be pursued in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, designed not only to familiarize the students 
with the best and most recent methods of Sunday-school work 
in and about Philadelphia, but to gather data, in the hope 
that, by the inductive process, the system and methods em- 
ployed in the various schools investigated might be tested by 
the interest and fidelity manifested in the average attendance 
of the school, proportionate to its enrolment. 

The investigation was pursued with great care, but the re- 
ports, though interesting, and I trust in some measure profit- 
able to the students who collated them, presented data from 
which trustworthy conclusions could in no wise be drawn. 

In no one item were the reports more disappointing than in 
the simple matter of attendance. In each case, the average 
attendance for the year, when computed at all, was made 
without regard to the usual falling off of the school during the 
summer months. It is apparent, therefore, that those schools 
which close their doors during the summer will show a better 
average for their year's work proportionately than the schools 
which keep open, and reduce their higher winter average by 
the summer attendance. Had the year's work in each case 
been computed from September to July, for instance, and the 
attendance from July to September been computed in a sup- 
plementary report, a common basis could have been found in 
each case. 

Another difficulty in making the evidence of statistics as 
valuable as it might have been, in the matter of attendance, 
lay in the lack of sufficient differentiation. 

‘In some cases male and female attendance was not sepa- 
rated. This was particularly unfortunate in estimating the 
value of methods used in the older classes of the main school 
and the Bible schools. 

In other cases no separate statistics were kept of the larger 


divisions of the school, there 
ure the relative value of a 
partment under consideration. 

Believing that the inductive method is of value even in the 
study of Sunday-school work where the personal equation is 
of such transcendent importance, I put in the plea for a com- 
mon basis of record in the secretaries’ department, in the hope 
that general secretaries and others whe have access to a large 
number of Sunday-schools will suggest at least the following 
desiderata : 

1. Computation of attendance in such a way as not to throw 
out of count the statistics of such schools as either close their 
doors, or are allowed to run as best they can, during the sum- 
mer months. 


2. Division of all personal statistics into male and female. 

3. Separate statistics for each general department of the 
school. 

It is perfectly true, as Professor Thomas points out, 
that the falling off in summer attendance unfairly cuts 
down what may be the normal attendance of the Sun- 
day-school for nine months in the year. A secretary 
will do well to heed his suggestions. On the other 
hand, there should be no less of a feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of officers and teachers to bring up 
the summer attendance, especially in the cities. One 
Sunday-school deliberately started out in the summer- 
time to increase its attendance, and the result was 
encouraging beyond one’s expectations. In this con- 
nection, let Sunday-schools remember the prize of 
twenty-five dollars that the Times has offered for the 
best article on keeping up the attendance during the 
summer. Full particulars will be sent upon request, 
or will be found in the Times of May 30, 1903. 


XK. 


Did Christ’s Death Do Away 
With All Sacrifices ? 

There is a great deal of needless worry over the 
continuance of worship and sacrifices in the temple 
at Jerusalem by the apostles and disciples after the 
great sacrifice of Christ was consummated. We can- 
not look at all this just as did the early Jewish Chris- 
tians. Neither would they have been able to look at 
it in the light of modern Christian theology. The 
best we can do is to recognize the recorded facts as 
facts, feeling sure that God will judge aright the spirit 
of individuals as he alone is able to. A Bible student 
in California thus asks about Paul's conduct in this 
line : 


pan be impossible to meas- 
or bad method used in the de- 


I wish you would give some light on Paul's attitude to the 
old Jewish law when he consented to be at charges for the 
Nazarites. In your opinion, just how far had Paul withdrawn 
from the temple worship, rites, and ceremonies of the jews, 
etc.? It seems to me not so far as the church to-day, for it 
was then in a transition period. I do not feel, as some do, 
that Paul compromised himself. But can you give any light 
on his taking part in the offering of the dove for a sin-offering 
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(Num. 6: rr) after Christ had been offered, doing away with 
all former types of sacrifice for sin, etc. ? 

Have we any proof that before Paul’s writings the 
Christian doctrine was proclaimed that all sacrifice 
for sin was done away in Christ? Does it not appear, 
from the New Testament record, that the apostles 
and Jewish Christians continued to share in the ritual 
worship in the temple while the temple stood? Did 
not the Christian leaders, in their council over such 
matters, decide that even Gentile converts to Chris- 
tianity should refrain from eating things strangled or 
from blood? A consideration of these points may 
help us to form an opinion as to Paul’s actions in the 
matter referred to. But there are questions of present- 
day study confronting every child of God which are 
more important than whether Paul, with his knowl- 
edge of Jewish law and of Christian, was right in 
offering a dove in the temple. 


<< 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here ——- on Sunday-school matters—sot biblical 
questions—that are o genes’ interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 








Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What could you suggest in the way of small prizes to be 
given to a small class for being present every Sunday and say- 
ing the Golden Text ? 

Be very sparing in the use of prizes, if they must be used 
(which I doubt) for anything. A good system of marks 
and recognition answers the same purpose, and is much 
more wholesome in its effect. 


For a rural district Sunday-school, how should superinten- 
dent, officers, and teachers be elected,—not only by district 
Sunday-school, but any Sunday-school ?—E. P. 

Presumably a Sunday-school is referred to which is not 
connected with any local church, In that event, the offi- 
cers and teachers, and probably all the older scholars, 
should have a voice in the choosing of a superintendent 
and other officers. 


What advantages are.there in forming the senior primary 
children into a junior department ? 

The same advantage and, indeed, necessity that.there is 
in changing the children’s clothes from year to year as 
they grow. The primary department methods are not in- 
tended for the junior age of scholars, Thete should be 
something different, and yet something that retains enough 
of the primary element to keep the juniors from feeling that 
they have lost it all, and yet enough to gradually make 
them familiar with the methods of the older departments of 
the school. 


WASHINGTON.—If there are only two men out of one hun- 
dred church-members in a given locality, and neither of the 
two come to Sunday-school, and no other men come, what 
would you do to bring them and others into the Sunday- 
school ?—A. S. B. 

If I could present a never-failing remedy for this condi- 
tion of things, the success of this department would be as- 
sured tor the next hundred years, I believe, however, 
that ‘‘ everything will yield if we put love enough into it.’’ 
Persevering, persistent, loving appeal, coupled with earn- 
est prayer and tireless efforts to make the school what it 
ought to be, will certainly produce some desirable results 
in this direction. 

I am a pastor. Where can I get the most ammunition in 
the smallest space for some Sunday-school speeches ? 

In the five-hundred-page report of the Tenth Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, held in Denver in June, 
1902. It contains the latest available Sunday - school 
statistics of the United States, Canada, and the world. It 
portrays the present status of Sunday-school work in North 
America. Its masterful addresses cover almost every feature 
of modern Sunday-school work, nor is the prophetic lacking. 
It should be in the library of every pastor and Sunday- 
school worker. It can be had of The Sunday School 
Times, or of your state or provincial secretary, or of the 
general secretary. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 
post-paid. 

SARANAC LAKE, N. Y.—The question which I would like 
to ask is, how can we conduct our Sunday-school library and 
have little or no interruption from the Sunday-school? We 
have about one hundred and seventy-five books, and have two 
young people in charge. Will you kindly inform us how to 
catalog our books also ?—V. H. 

Have the scholars who have books out hand them in as 
they enter the building, having indicated on their cards 
what books they wish to draw. Then let them call at the 
library as they go out, and get the books, which have been 
gotten ready by the librarians while the school was in ses- 
sion. The librarians should never go to the classes while 
in session, nor the scholars to the library. It is not neces- 
sary. The best way, where it is possible, is to exchange 
library books at conveniently chosen hours during the 
week, and not have the library open on Sunday at all. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Foote, in her admirable series of articles 
in the Times on ‘* A Successful Sunday-School Library,’’ 
treated the classification of books in the issue for Newember 
9, 1901, and her book, ‘‘ The Librarian of the Sunday- 
School ’’ (35 cents), gives help. 
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A Significant Word on Grading 

Mrs. J. W. Barnes, the new International Pri- 
mary and Junior Secretary, who has recently returned 
to her home in Newark, New Jersey, after a conven- 
tion tour of thousands of miles through the West, 
writes to The Sunday School Times the following sig- 


nificant comment on the widespread interest in 
grading the Sunday -school: ‘‘ Grading the school 
was everywhere a topic of interest, and I think it is 
remarkable that though I presented the matter in 
every convention and meeting, in no case was there 
a single objection to the plan of having the teacher 
remain with the department, and have the pupils pass 
on to another teacher. It seemed not only to be 
accepted as a fact that it should be that way, but was 
welcomed by the workers as the thing they hoped 
for. This not for the younger grades only, but for 
the other grades."’ 
* 


A Live Teachers’-Meeting in Summer 


Summer heat is no bar to bringing out a full at- 
tendance of the Teachers’ and Workers’ Union of the 
Congregational Church of Roslindale, Massachusetts. 
An invitation to the weekly meeting is issued, at which 
a topic on teaching or method is discussed, the coming 
Sunday's lesson taught, and work ahead talked over. 
An entertainment committee keeps things interesting, 
and much good results. This is the way this church 
disposes of the teachers’ -meeting problem. The invi- 
tation card reads : 





INVITATLON 


For yourself and another to the 


TEACHERS’ AND WORKERS’ UNION 


Tuesday Evening, June 10, in Church Parlor 


Subjects: 


‘ Personality of the Teacher.’’ Open discussion 
Review Lesson of June 29 
Fresh-Air Fund 
Picnic 


Entertainment Committee : 
Mrs. Frye, Mrs. Heibner, Miss McInnis. 


PLEASE COME. 
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Effectually Stopying . 
the Leaks in Memphis 


The Messenger Service started in the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal School of Memphis, of which John R. 
Pepper, of the International Lesson Committee, is 
superintendent, is of infinite value in ‘‘stopping the 
leaks'’ in attendance. More than a score of boys 
carry messages to the absent, asking for information as 
to why the absentee was not present, and this has 
been in successful operation for some time. The 
Epworth Messenger, issued in the interest of the First 
Church, gives the following account of the good work 
being done by this organization : 


When this fine band of boys was organized, there was no 
special thought of their work being known outside of our 
local church circle. Some months ago we enjoyed a visii 
from Mr. Marion Lawrance, General Secretary of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Association, and since then he 
has mentioned the Messenger Corps in The Sunday School 
Times, and as a result our superintendent has received so 
many inquiries about the purpose and work of the Corps, 
he is obliged to print this to answer these inquiries. 

First.—The twenty-five boys who constitute our Mes- 
senger Corps are all members of our own school. 

Second.—The chief purpose of their work is to find every 
absentee once each month, so that the first Sunday of each 
month a message to absentees is sent by the messengers to 
the homes of absentees, who sign a blank stating cause of 
absence and making promise to be present next Sunday, if 
possible. 

Third.—The organization is semi-military, and a short 
drill, both military and biblical, is indulged in at the 
meetings of the Corps each month. Uniform caps, badges, 
and buttons are worn. 

Fourth.—In order that there might be perfect clearness 
as to the duties of the service, we adopted in the beginning 
what we call ‘‘ Messenger Corps Red Book,’’—a home- 
made manual, the matter of which we give below, and 
which we have found helpful in the work. This manual 
forms part of the drill referred to. 

Fifth.—Most of the boys have wheels, and several own 
ponies, and they stand ready to answer any call made upon 


them by the superintendent, who holds commission as cap- 
tain of the Corps. Their service is much appreciated, and 
has been very valuable in looking after one of the weakest 
points in any Sunday-school; namely, that of absentees. 


Messenger Corps Red Book 


First Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Sunday-School 
Memphis, Tennessee 


MESSENGER RED BOOK DRILL 


I. 
Q. What is a messenger? 
A. A messenger is one who has received a message. 


2. 
Q. What is he to do with his message ? 
A. He is to carry the message to the person to whom it 
is directed. 
3 
Q. How is a messenger to go with his message ? 
A. He is to go in haste, and not stop to talk with any 
one on the way. , 
4- 
Q. How should he present his message ? 
A. A messenger should present his message politely, 
with the message in his right hand and his cap in his left 
hand. 


Q. What should he do after delivering his message ? 
A. He should ask for a reply, and wait for it. 


6. 


Q. On receiving a reply, what should a messenger say? 
A. He should say ‘‘I thank you very much.,”’ 


Jo 

Q. If he cannot get a reply at once, what should he say? 

A, He should ask, ‘* Shall I call again, or will you please 
mail.your reply to our superintendent, Mr. J. R. Pepper, 
22 Madison Street?’’ 

8. 

Q. If the person is not at heme, what should he do with 
the message ? 

A. If not at home, and no one else can answer, he 
should leave the message under the door, or where the 
person will get it, and also the little yellow slip with the 
messenger’s name and address on it, and write the name 
and address of the person in his little memorandum book. 


9. 

Q. If a person to whom a message is carried has moved, 
what should be done? 

A. If a person has moved, or is not at the street number 
given, the messenger should inquire at the nearest house, 
and learn, if possible, where moved to, and write the new 
address down in his memorandum book. If not out of his 
district, he should deliver the message to the new address, 


10. 


Q. If a messenger is sick, or cannot be present at church 
to receive his messages at the proper time, what should 
he do? 

A. On Saturday, or just as soon as he knows he cannot 
be there, he should telephone our superintendent (Phone 
No. 3003), so that some one else can take his district. 


It. 
Q. If a messenger fails to be present for two Sundays, 
and does not send in a good excuse, what must he do? 
A. He must send in his cap, badge, memorandum book, 
and everything belonging to him as a messenger, so that 
the boy who is waiting for a place can take his district. 


12. 

Q. What else should a messenger be and do? 

A. A messenger should be a gentleman in everything, 
and, like a good, well-drilled soldier, go whenever and 
wherever his commander orders, and be on time every 
time to the minute. 


< 
Fate of the Boy that Wasn’t Wanted 


One of the most serious questions which has to 
be faced by a superintendent is as to the wisdom of 
suspending a pupil for bad conduct. Almost any 
discipline seems preferable to this. But to dismiss 
him whom we call a bad boy because his teachers are 
incomretent to direct his great activity is, in many a 
case, the best sort of inducement toward a boy's ruin, 
A case in point comes from Mrs. O. B. Kinney, of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. She writes: ‘‘He was 
only like most boys, enjoying fun, and quite a leader 
in it; but every one always called him a bad boy. 
None ever were patient with him, or seemed to take 
interest enough in him to help him. So the superin- 
tendent passed the lad on from one class to another, 


each teacher soon tiring of him. After having been 
passed on in this manner nine times, the superin- 
tendent finally ejected him from the Sunday-school 
room. I well remember my feelings as the boy was 
thus thrust out from one of the largest and best Sun- 
day-schools in Brooklyn that beautiful Sabbath day. 
In two weeks from that day, the lad was an inmate 
ot our city jail. He had been enticed into a saloon 
and made drunk by a béy in the same school, whose 
mischief was always being excused because he was 
‘*So-and-So's son,’’ and who rejoiced in getting boys 
into scrapes that he cunningly slipped out of himself. 
Surely this incident carries its own lesson."’ 


% 


The Sunday School Times’ prise offer for the best de- 
scription of ** How the Hot Weather Enemy was Routed"’ 
should not be lost sight of by Sunday-school workers who 
have been instrumental in making the Sunday-school at- 
tractive during the summer. The announcement was made 
in the issue of the Times for May 30, 1903, but will be 
sent to any one on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


% 
A Summer Plan that Drew 


In answer to the question as to how the Westmin- 
ster Hope Chapel School of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
insures large summer attendance, the Rev. William b. 
Hamilton answers in this novel way : 

1. The star-class system (Milton & Co., Boston). 
2. Special individual rewards of handsome cards or books. 
3. Service for forty-five minutes only, with lesson from the desk. 
4 Annual excursion, held in August, to which*the scholars 
look forward. 
5. Loyalty to the school—making it a place worth coming to. 
6. A decided esprit du corps. 
7. Hard work. 

~ 


How a Small Union School 
Installs Workers 

As the importance of teacher-training advances, 
it is evident that a proper recognition of new teachers 
should be publicly made. That a small country 
school can have such a service as well as a large city 
school is shown by this simple service, written with 
the pen on a sheet of note-paper : 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
of 
RIDOTT, ILLINOIS, UNION SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





Pastor; ‘‘ Will the secretary please read the names of the 

officers of the school ?"’ 
(Secretary reads the names. ) 

Pastor: ** Will the school stand while we sing, while the offi- 
cers and teachers-elect come forward, and stand 
facing the school ? 

School sings. 
Pastor: *‘ You have been chosen officers and teachers of this 


school to serve for the ensuing year. You all 
understand the nature of the duties which devolve 
upon you. Will you endeavor to fit yourselves 
fhore and more for the important work to which 
you have been called by the school ?"’ 

Each officer and teacher ; **\ will.” 

Pastor: *‘ Will you solemnly promise, by the help of God, 
faithfully and diligently to perform all your duties 
as officers of the school? If so, read in concert 
Psalm 19 : 7-14." 

Officers and teachers read. 

‘The school will all stand, and as a promise to aid 
one another in the work of this school and for our 
Christ, let us sing a consecration hymn." 

School sing : ‘* My life, my love, I give to thee.” 


+ 4 


Pastor : 


Announcing Summer Sessions 

At this season of the year, there is some uncer- 
tainty among the ‘* irregulars,’’ at least as to the time 
of the Sunday-school service, as so many schools 
change to morning sessions. To give information as 
to the changed time, the First Church of Disciples of 
Christ, West Fifty-sixth Street, New York, of which 
the Rev. S. G. Inman is superintendent, issues a neat 
mimeograph invitation sheet for mailing, reading as 
follows : ‘‘ Sunday-school of Disciples of Christ. 
Three Twenty-three West Fifty-sixth Street. At 
Home nine to ten forty-five A.M., June Fourteenth, 
nineteen three."’ ‘ 


The 
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Plain Truth About 


a: Special Objects “e By Robert E. Speer 


F THE 8o1 foreign missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Board, 675 are specially supported by 
churches, societies, groups of societies, or indi- 

viduals. While the system of the special support of 
missionaries sometimes breaks down because the mis- 
sionary supported is a poor correspondent or does 
not satisfy the home supporter, or because the pastor 
or worker who was responsible for the advance move- 
ment of the church or society moves away, or leading 
donors die, or the church or society or individual 
loses interest, —as, in spite of theories to the contrary, 
they sometimes do,—yet, on the whole, it works 
well, and the Presbyterian Board assigns almost 
every new missionary who goes to the field to some 
person or organization for special support. This 
article, accordingly, does not refer to the support of 
foreign missionaries as ‘‘special objects.’ It is 
about the support, as special objects, of individual 
native preachers, Bible women, scholars in schools, 
special beds in hospitals, school teachers, etc. ‘* Yet 
show I unto you a more excellent way."’ 

Let us begin by recalling the progress in this mat- 
ter that has been already made. Years ago it was 
customary to give out for support at home the indi- 
vidual scholars in mission schools, the supporters, of 
course, expecting to know the names of their children, 
and to hear from them regularly. That is not done 
any more, for the same reason that it is not done in 
schools here at home which do their work on right 
principles. 

Because it is well to have the whole case thoroughly 
understood, let us consider the following reasons for 
the abandonment of this old plan : 

1. The burden of correspondence was killing. 

‘If, as in one case we call to mind, a missionary 
has charge of fifteen Bible women, and work among 
the women, besides her own family cares, and is also 
a teacher in a school of a hundred pupils, we can 
readily see it would be impossible for her to write a 
hundred letters about the pupils in her school."’ 

And surely that is not what she was sent out for. 
She was sent to give the gospel to the heathen, —not 
to live in Asia, and spend her time awakening and 
maintaining missionary interest among Christians at 
home. 

2. The system damaged the beneficiaries if they 
learned that they were supported in this country. 
As one has written of pupils in girls’ schools : 

‘*Sometimes a girl is particularly interesting, and 
suppose we write to the friends who support her. 
They reply with pleasant messages, and perhaps with 
some little gifts ; others receive neither letters nor 
tokens of remembrance. They feel the contrast, and 
a wrong spirit is the result. 

3. A third evil was the frequent disappointment of 
the home workers, especially children. 

The missionary receives a letter stating that a cer- 
tain society has voted to support a pupil in her school, 
and asking that she send them the name, the history, 
and, if possible, the photograph, of the girl selected. 
She looks over the school, and selects one who she 
thinks will prove interesting and successful. But she 
is not omniscient. The girl may prove wholly un- 
worthy of a place in the school, or, within a few 
months, her heathen parents, frightened by their 
priests or through some freak, may take her away, 
and she be permanently lost to the work. The 
natural feeling in either case is that the money spent 
has been wasted ; and, very possibly, the conclusion 
is reached that most missionary work is a failure, and 
efforts are turned in another direction. 

4. The system simply is not possible. Months are 
required for letters to pass. A child specially sup- 
ported may be dismissed, or may die, and it may not 
be possible to arrange for the support of a substitute 
for months. No missionary teacher can keep up with 
her work properly if compelled to consult donors at 
home with reference to each child. 

These, and other reasons as good, have simply 
forced some of the Boards to devise a better system. 
This was found in the support of each school as a sort 
of stock concern, supporters at home taking shares, 
large or small, equivalent to the cost of one pupil, or 
more or less, and receiving in the way of information 
regular reports from the school regarding the pupils and 
the work. This plan has worked admirably. It has 
escaped the evils of the old, and yet it has furnished 
the direct contact with some specific form of work 


which is useful in quickening and sustaining the in- 
terest of those who want some definite personal touch 
through their gift with the work upon the field. 

Instead of supporting native preachers, teachers, 
doctors, and Bible women by name, we suggest that 
donors take shares in the support of hospitals, depart- 
ments of evangelistic work in specific stations, etc. 
All the native workers in each station are classed in 
groups, containing from one to one hundred, and 
shares of any size in the expense of these groups can 
be assigned. The missionary in charge sends reports 
to New York, or to the Women's Boards, which are 
duplicated and sent to all the contributors. In this 
way specific work can be adopted by a donor ina 
specific station with regular information thereon. 

It is well to set forth clearly what these evils are in 
the case of those departments of the work affected. 
Some of them are the same evils already spoken of 
in connection with the schools. 

1. The correspondence demanded by the old plan 
overloads the missionaries, who have to write for their 
native workers, who, with few exceptions, do not 
know English. Some of the missionaries are good 
letter writers, and do their best. One woman doctor 
in India writes : 

‘« Last week, when I was burning a lot of letters 
(I am beginning to get ready to go home, you know), 
I counted 204 letters from people at home who had 
written to me asking for a missionary letter for their 
society or presbyterial meeting from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Just one year's letters! Now, isn't it a good 
thing I am fond of writing letters, for I've answered 
all but twenty-five, and even those were nearly all 
answered, as I made one society promise to send my 
letter to another, and save my poor hand ?”’ 

2. The great effort of the missionaries and the 
Board is to develop self-support. It is desired to 
have the native workers supported by the native 
churches, not by the American church. Even where 
this cannot be accomplished at once, it is attempted 
gradually. To train these native workers and churches 
to look to the United States for support is contrary 
to sound principles and to the law of the gospel. 
Support must be given from the United States, but it 
should be given in such a way as to do no harm, and 
net to divert the thought of the native workers from 
dependence upon their own people. 

3. If the native workers learn that they are sup- 
ported individually in America, it is likely to do them 
personally harm, rather than good. It leads too 
easily to jealousy and discontent, as well as to a weak- 
ening dependence. 

4. The system of such special support is impracti- 
cable generally, except in the case of the support by 
individual churches of individual stations in whole 
or in large part. It cannot be honestly carried out 
where there are no such close relations, where mis- 
sionaries do not write—often because they cannot—of 
the native agents they employ. Helpers fail or die. 
The missionary cannot wait to consult home-giyers. 
He must care for the work, consolidate fields, use two 
salaries to support three new men, or three salaries to 
support two better men. 

5. There are many inevitable small details in this 
support of individuals which it is impossible to deal 
with exactly. A native helper, for example, receives 
a salary which in American money is one year $30. 
Of course, he is not paid in American money, which 
would be useless to him, but in his native currency. 
The value of native money in terms of gold is con- 
stantly shifting, however, and a man’s salary which 
one year calls for $30 gold as its equivalent, by the 
next year calls for $25 or for $35, and the movement 
is not an annual one, but totally irregular. 

6. Such specialization, if attempted, accordingly 
makes the wise administration of the work almost 
impracticable. Missionaries must be free to spend 
the money sent them in the wisest way, unhampered 
by the fact that some one at home wants to support a 
worker of a certain name, about whom the donor 
knows nothing independently, and whose support was 
undertaken only because the missionary wished to 
employ him. Think of the complications that would 
ensue if each citizen specified how his taxes were to 
be spent! What if a man should say, “ Yes, | rec- 
ognize my duty, but I would like my taxes to go for 
something specific,—something in which I am spe- 
cially interested, something which I can myself see. 
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I and my children would enter more heartily into this 
matter, and perhaps would give more, if our taxes 
could be applied to the repair of this piece of road, or 
the support of that particular policeman whom we 
meet on our walks. We should thus feel a personal 
interest in what we pay for.’ 

1. This system gives the direct contact with the 
work desired. Donors will know, if they wish, the 
very station at which their money will be spent, 
the work upon which it will be spent, and the mis- 
sionaries who will have charge of it. 

2. Any one can have a share. Those who could 
not take the entire support of a native preacher can 
yet share under this plan, while those who could 
support several workers can take a share as large as 
they wish. 

3. Reports of the work can be sent to the support- 
ers with greater fulness and regularity. Some native 
workers are simple and unpicturesque. There is 
nothing notable to report about them. But the work 
that they are doing togetier is always interesting, and 
the missionary can write more frequently about that, 
and his letters are duplicated and sent to the donors. 

4. All the success of all the workers in one station 
thus becomes the property of all the shareholders, 
while the discouragements are shared by all. No 
donor has to bear the whole disappointment of the 
death or failure of a worker. 

5. And this giving lifts our motive. We give now 
to the work, and not to some Asiatic or African or 
South American name. 

6. This system helps the missionaries, and doesn't 
worry the life out of them. 

This is the sum of the matter : 

1. Missionaries are legitimate ‘‘ special objects.’’ 

2. Buildings are legitimate ‘‘ special objects.’’ 

3. All the work can be taken as ‘‘ special ob- 
jects,’’ only instead of native workers the missionaries 
and the Board earnestly hope that givers will adopt 
the plan herewith set forth, and that if they do not 
want to give generally, but feel that it will help them 
or others to be in close contact with some specific 
work, they will take a share in just that class of work 
which they prefer in almost any of the 121 stations of 
our Board. 

But you say you want to know your worker's name, 
—Shimogora, Ossatur Gregore, Mohah Lal, Tsan 
Sung, or Daroch. How much more do you know 
when you know that? Well, but you say that there 
are some missionary agencies that will give you more. 
We could give names, if that were all ; but it is not 
all, and we have found that it is not practicable to do 
it honestly, and we have every advantage in our work 
of experience, good system, and good missionary 
workers, We have tried many methods, and advise 
the plan here set forth as the best, convinced that the 
same amount of experience will lead all to the same 
conclusion. Indeed, many of the best of our Ameri- 
can missionary organizations are already adopting this 
plan or some plan similar to it. 

New York City. 
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Christian Endeavor’s “Best Yet” 


By Amos R. Wells 
Managing Editor of the Christian Endeavor World 


T WAS at the close of the open-air patriotic meet- 
ing in Denver's beautiful City Park. Chaplain 
Steele, of the United States Navy, had presented 

to Christian Endeavor, in the person of Dr. Clark, a 
little flag raised at Cavite, the first raised over the 
Philippines. Chaplain Steele had been giving a 
most impressive talk on the care of flags, and the 
Endeavorers gathered around desiring reverently to 
touch the sacred relic. I was moved beyond measure 
as I saw one old lady bend quickly over the little flag 
and kiss it. 

It was at the close of an evangelistic meeting solely 
for boys. Skilful speakers from America, England, 
and India, including the judge of Denver's Juvenile 
Court, had won the boys’ hearts. The call was made 
for all to rise that would like to be counted as Chris- 
tians, and at once some forty boys rose to their feet. 
A number of older persons soon stood with them in 
their manly decision. 

It was at the close of a Junior rally in Tent En- 
deavor. Two tiny Italian waifs had been observed, 
who had strayed into the great audience of twelve 
thousand. Some one had pinned upon their ragged 
blouses two large white pasteboard Christian Endeavor 
monograms. Dr. Clark’s quick eye caught them ; 
he had them placed on chairs before the audience, 
and placed on chairs beside them two beautifully 
dressed little girls, their hands in those of the wonder- 
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ing waifs, while prayer was offered that the more for- 
tunate children of our land may feel for and help the 
poor, the fatherless, and the strangers. 

These three incidents are only typical of the pulsing 
life of Christian Endeavor's International Convention 
just held at Denver. It was a gathering of genuine 
spiritual power. From one inmate of a house of dis- 
repute, for instance, came an earnest plea for an 
Endeavor meeting to be held in the street in front of 
her house. She was too far gone to be saved, she 
said, but she knew that many would be helped. Such 
a testimony speaks volumes. 

Much of the Convention's power came from the 
Christly spirit of fellowship that animated it. On the 
afternoon given up to denominational rallies, twenty- 
eight different denominations held crowded conven- 
tions, aflame with love of their own churches. On 
Convention Sunday, seventy of Denver's noble 
churches received the ministrations of some of the 
most able preachers of the world, and in probably 
the majority of cases the denomination of the preacher 
differed from that of. the church ; yet no one marked 
the difference. On the general Convention program 
the universal favorites were of all denominations ; 
and if their sect names were known, we only rejoiced 
in the evident fact that through all the members of 
Christ's body runs the same warm blood. One of 
the notable steps taken at this Convention was the 
proposal of a vast petition for the union of all young 
people's religious societies under the banner of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and by the addition of ‘* Christian 
Endeavor ’’ to the denominational society name. A 
simple proposal, this, that ought to need only the 
suggestion to be adopted everywhere with eagerness, 
in the interest of Christ’s one church. 

Another advance step for which the Convention 
will be memorable, concerned the ‘‘ increase cam- 
paign'’ waged on behalf of Christian Endeavor dur- 
ing the past six months. The splendid success of 
this movement imparted to the Convention a buoy- 
ancy and hopefulness surpassing anything known in 
Christian Endeavor history. Since last November, 
as the result of this effort, more than twenty-four 
hundred new Christian Endeavor societies have been 
organized in this country. This means more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand new members, 
while a special campaign for the enlargement of 
already existing societies has added certainly as many 
more, hundreds of societies intreasing their member- 
ship from ten to three hundred per cent. 

The stimulus of this achievement was felt in all the 
meetings, and the Endeavorers adopted with zest the 
proposal for nine years more of such effort, the aim 
being to add ten per cent a year, until one hundred 
per cent has been gained—a result in most states 
easily possible of attainment. One of the most pic- 
turesque events of the Convention was the presenta- 
tion, to the seventeen states that have made ten per 
cent increase, or more, since November, of banners 
from foreign lands. These were all exquisitely made, 
and all had interesting histories. One star will be 
placed upon each banner for each ten per cent gain, 
and a crescent for each gain of two hundred societies. 

A forward movement akin to this was the establish- 
ment of a Clarence E. Eberman Memorial Fund for 
the extension of Christian Endeavor in foreign lands. 
The sudden death of our beloved field secretary 
greatly moved the Endeavorers, and in five churches 
during the Convention tender services were held in 
his memory. In a few minutes, at one session of the 
Convention, the Endeavorers contributed $4,420 to- 
ward this fund. 

The new general secretary, Von Ogden Vogt, who 
succeeds Mr. Baer, was inducted into office in an im- 
pressive service. He is a lovable young man, full 
of power, thoughtful, well-trained, a college man, a 
growing man, just the man for the place. He walked 
right into the hearts of all the Endeavorers. 

A union was formed among the state superintend- 
ents of Junior work, and that branch of the movement 
will in consequence receive a splendid stimulus. 

A Christian Endeavor Convention tour of the world 
was announced, and the response was so hearty that 
it will undoubtedly be accomplished within the next 
two years, including conventions and Endeavor tours 
in Japan, the Philippines, China, India, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Greece, Italy, France, England, and perhaps 
Germany. 

It is out of the question even to name all the 
prominent speakers. The Rev. R. J. Campbell gave 
magnificent service in many ways. The Rev. F. J. 
Horsefield, also from England, represented much, 
heing president of the rapidly growing Church of 
England Christian Endeavor union. Missionaries 
from all lands, and leaders in ail denominations in 
the home land, enriched. every session. The classes 
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in home and foreign missions conducted daily by Dr. 
Chivers and Mr. Beach, the class in evangelistic 
methods by Mr. Pope, and that in Bible-study by Dr, 
Gray, together with the elaborate schools of Christian 
Endeavor work along all sorts of lines, were among 
the most practical successes of the Convention. 

The exact attendance is not known at this writing, 
but from the very first session Tent Endeavor, seating 
twelve thousand, has been crowded. The weather 
has been favorable, the local surroundings are ideal, 
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the work of the local committee is beyond praise, and 
on the whole the Convention is the very best that 
Christian Endeavor has ever held. It is an under- 
statement to say that the society was never so full of 
good cheer and confidence as it is to-day. 
Denver, COL. 
% 


A description of the miraculous averting of what might have 
been a terrible catastrophe at the Denver Convention, which 
occurred after the writing of Mr. Wells's article, will be found 
on page 379 of this issue.—The Editor. 
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How a Lawyer Conducts a Students’ Bible Class 
By F. W. Hall 


OR about ten years past I have conducted what is 
known as a Students’ Bible Class. The city is 
the seat of the University of Wisconsin, and 

has a large student population. In a student body 
numbering from twenty-five hundred to three thou- 
sand, there is apt to be a large number of church- 
goers and Sunday-school workers. It is not difficult 
to secure a good attendance at any fairly well-con- 
ducted Sunday-school class. The class originally was 
about forty, but has grown to an enrolment of about 
one hundred and fifty, with an average attendance of 
about one hundred. 


Why We Prefer the International Lessons 


For class purposes we have always used the Inter- 
national Lessons, and have found them sufficient for 
all our needs. I prefer the International Lessons fora 
number of reasons : 

1. Their general use enables every one to know in 
advance the subject of the lesson, and this, too, al- 
though absent from class 
during intervening Sun- 


the suggestions of lesson helps lack inspiration ; but 
the text itself, even by itself, is always something 
worth while, and the fact that it is always constant 
makes even a slight knowledge of it a gain which may 
be increased into a treasury of infinite value. In- 
deed, one can scarcely realize how great a knowledge 
of the Bible may be obtained in this simple way. 

It is not easy to say what are the necessary require- 
ments of a good teacher, but it would seem that the 
first essential is a love for teacher's work. Indeed, 
this must be assumed to exist, for without it nothing 
can be accomplished. It must be possessed, or the 
work of the teacher is drudgery, and will be but poorly 
done. Assuming that this genuinely exists, the next 
requirement is the thorough knowledge of the lesson 
material outlined above. This will permit the teacher 
to deal with the lesson with vivacity. Vivacity is ab- 
solutely essential, if one is to hold the attention and 
the interest of the pupils. Everything must move on 
with a certain rapidity. If questions are to be asked, 

they should be asked 





days. 

2. Many lesson helps 
are published, and the 
student element of the 
religious world, in a meas- 
ure, focalizes its attention 
upon the International 
Lessons, so that there is 
usually an abundance of 
material for lesson study. 

3. In the course of a 
few years a careful study 
of the International Les- 
sons will give practically 
a knowledge of the whole 


The matter of instruc- 


ments : 

1. The preparation of 
the lesson by the class. 

2. Class work itself. 

I have only one rec- » | 
ommendation usually to Spirit. 
make to my class with re- 
spect to the lesson prep- 
aration, and that is to 
study the text and become 
so familiar with it that it 
is not necessary to have 
present before one, in les- 
son paper or Bible, the 
portion of Scripture which 


is the subject of study in SGu G. RoSESUSE. 





FROM ONE OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE CLASS 


Mr. Hall seems to us, first, to treat the lesson as 
literature. The central theme is seized upon at the 
Start, details being grouped so that it progressively 
stands out in bolder lines. 
time, still further increased by keen analytical ques- 
tions, aptly put, that connect the theme with events 
within our experience, reading, or imagination. 

The first effect of this view-point is to hold the scien- 
tific and critical students in our class. The teacher’s 
wide acquaintance with English and classical literature 
has aroused at once in them a feeling of kinship. They 
are studying biblical facts in order to analyze some 
vital phase of human character. 

Bible. Here the professor of literature might stop; but Mr. 
Hall next proceeds to give to this whole analysis a spir- 
: “Sigh e . itual setting. Holding equally the critical student by 
tion involves two ele- advancing into new interpretation, and the older me 
ber by the orthodoxy of his present thought, he tells us 
that human character becomes more worthy of study as yer. I frankly say that 
it grows more in touch with the Infinite. The heart 
of Gideon is courageous, and the life of Ruth is beauti- 
ful, because of the incoming and the abiding of the Holy 


And last the climax to which the theme has pointed, 
though without our knowledge ofttimes, from the begin- 
ning. With a direct personal appeal that now reaches 
us all, we are told to seek to be filled with the Christ- 
like spirit, which will deepen and strengthen our lives, 
and broaden and develop our character. Always funda- 
mentally the same, this thought comes to us each week 
in fresh and varied form, with all the impressiveness 
and earnestness that an educated man of penetrating 
thought and deep convictions can to it impart.—JUD- 


quickly, and should be 
answered as quickly ; and 
if they cannot be an- 
swered by one, they 
should be passed rapidly 
to another. This pre- 
serves the interest of 
teacher and scholar in the 
lesson, and holds the at- 
tention. 

The manner of presen- 
tation of the lesson to the 
class must of necessity 
differ with the personal- 
ity of the teacher. The 
method which I have al- 
ways used has been that 
of a questioner, probably 
because of my profes- 
sional training as a law- 


Vividness is, at the same 


this method is not easy 
for every person, either 
in a professional way or 
in Sunday-school. Cross- 
examination is the most 
difficult art which engages 
the attention of a lawyer. 
It is easy to ask ques- 
tions which anybody can 
answer. It is easy to ask 
questions which nobody 
can answer. It is easy 
to ask questions which 
have no relation to each 








order to understand a full 
discussion of the lesson 
material. I urge this for the reason that in this 
way the student acquires a knowledge of the Bible 
as a mental possession, which is more important 
than anything else. If a student masters the ma- 
terial of the lesson, so that in laying aside the les- 
son paper he can practically tell the story if it is a 
narrative, repeat the subject and heads if a sermon 
or address, or the outline of a psalm and its style 
if this is the matter of study, there is just so much 
of value actually gained and held in mind. By 
continuing this practice during a course of years, 
a large part of the Bible itself becomes a mental pos- 
session of incalculable worth, both for literary and 
spiritual enrichment of mind and soul. I deem this 
of first importance, and of more importance, in fact, 
than any other part of the work. If this can be 
secured, other things take care of themselves. With- 
out this, the comments of the teacher are forgotten and 


other. It is, unfortunate- 
ly, easy to ask questions 
which ought never to be asked and never to be an- 
swered, either in a lawsuit or Sunday-school lesson. 
And it is not easy, on the other hand, to give any defi- 
nite directions for questions so that success can be 
assured, As nearly as I can illustrate my own method 
in this respect, it is that I first try to fix in mind what 
appears to me the central truth contained in the lesson 
itself. I seek fur the most important statement or un- 
derlying principle, or some fact which holds an impor- 
tant and spiritual truth, and then try to shape my 
questions in such a way that this truth will be devel- 
oped until it stands clearly before the minds of the 
students. It may be even an obvious truth. If such 
it is, and it is conceived to be important, what is 
necessary is to so develop it by questions that its im- 
portance can be realized in an emotional way, so that 
it becomes vitalized to the student. The- questions 
( Continued on page 378) 
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Lesson 6. August 9 David and Goliath 
1 Sam. 17 : 38-49. 


Read the chapter, 


also 1 Chron. 11: 10-14. 


) Memory verses: 45-47. 








COMMON VERSION 


38 | And Saul armed David with his armour, 
and he put a helmet of brass upon his head ; 
also he armed him with a coat of mail. 

39 And David girded his sword upon his 
armour, and he assayed to go ; for he had not 
proved i¢. And David said unto Saul, I can- 
not go with these ; for | have not proved them. 
And David put them off him 

40 And he took his staff in his hand, and 
chose him five smooth stones out of the brook, 
and put them in a shepherd's bag which he 
had, even in a scrip; and his sling was in his 
hand: and he drew near to the Philistine. 

41 And the Philistine came on and drew 
near unto David ; and the man that bare the 
shield went before him. 

42 And when the Philistine looked about, 
and saw David, he disdained him : for he was 
dut a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair counte- 
nance. 

43 And the Philistine said unto David, 4m 
I a dog, that thou comest to me with staves ? 
And the Philistine cursed David by his gods. 

44 And the Philistine said to David, Come 
to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls 
of the air, and to the beasts of the field. 

45 Then said David to the Philistine, ‘Thou 


AMERICAN REVISION 


38 And Saul clad David with his apparel, and 
he put a helmet of brass upon his head, and 
he clad him with a coat of mail 39 And Da- 
vid girded his sword upon his apparel, and he 
assayed to go; for he had not proved it. And 
David said unto Saul, I cannot go with these ; 
for | have not proved them. And David put 
them off him. 40 And he took his staff in 
his hand, and chose him five smooth stones 
out of the ! brook, and put them in the shep- 
herd's bag which he had, even in his wallet; 
and his sling was in his hand: and he drew 
near to the Philistine. 

41 And the Philistine came on and drew 
near unto David ; and the man that bare the 
shield went before him. 42 And when the 
Philistine looked about, and saw David, he 
disdained him ; for he was but a youth, and 
ruddy, and withal of a fair countenance. 43 
And the Philistine said unto David, Amla 
dog, that thou comest to me with staves? And 
the Philistine cursed David by his gods. 44 
And the Philistine said to David, Come to me, 
and | will give thy flesh unto the birds of the 
heavens, and to the beasts of the field. 45 
‘Then said David to the Philistine, Thou com- 


Golden Text: If God be for us, who can be against us ?—Rom. 8 : 31. 


COMMON VERSION 


comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a shield: but I come to thee in the 
name of the LORD of hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. 

46 ‘This day will the LorD deliver thee into 
mine hand ; and | will smite thee, and take 
thine head from thee ; and I will give the car- 
casses of the host of the Philistines this day 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts 
of the earth ; that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel. 

47 And all this assembly shall know that the 
LORD saveth not with sword and spear: for 
the battle is the LORD's, and he will give you 
into our hands. 

48 And it came to pass, when the Philistine 
arose, and came and drew nigh to meet Da- 
vid, that David hasted, and ran toward the 
army to meet the Philistine. 

49 And David put his hand in his bag, and 
took thence a stone, and slang 74, and smote 
the Philistine in his forehead, that the stone 
sunk into his forehead ; and he fell upon his 
face to the earth. 


1 Or, torrent bed 






AMERICAN REVISION 


est to me with a sword, and with a spear, and 


with a javelin: but I come to thee in the name 
of Jehovah of hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel, whom thou hast? defied. 46 This day 
will Jehovah deliver thee into my hand ; and 
I will smite thee, and take thy head from off 
thee ; and I will give the dead bodies of the 
host of the Philistines this day unto the birds 
of the heavens,..d to the wild beasts of the 
earth ; that all the earth may know that there 
is a God in Israel, 47 and that all this assem- 
bly may know that Jehovah saveth not with 
sword and spear : for the battle is Jehovah's, 
and he will give you into our hand. 48 And 
it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and 
came and drew nigh to meet David, that Da+ 
vid hastened, and ran toward the army to 
meet the Philistine. 49 And David put his 
hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and 
slang it, and smote the Philistine in his fore- 
head ; and the stone sank into his forehead, 
and he fell upon his face to the earth. 


2 Or, reproached 





The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

































































































































































































Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—From the time of the 
anointing of David, it was evident that he was 
under the power of the Spirit of Jehovah (1 Sam. 

16: 13). Meanwhile Saul, lacking the salutary pres- 
ence of Samuel, was harassed by an evil spirit from 
Jehovah. He had fits of brooding and mania. After 
a lapse of time, during which the David acquired 
a reputation (16 : 18), he was brought to the court to 
lay on the harp before Saul, and there became a 
avorite (16; 21-23). ‘The Philistines invaded the 
land. David returned to his sheep (17 : 15), while 
three of his brothers followed Saul tothe war. David 
came to the camp with supplies for them, witnessed 
the insolent per Meta of Goliath, and offered himself 
as the champion of Israel. 

Time. —We may guess that these events covered 

about four years. Say, 1073 B.C. See last lesson. 


Piace.—Ephes-dammim, between Socoh and Aze- 
kah (17 : 1), on the western slope of the hill country 
__ 

*>ARALLEL PassaGes.—1 Chronicles 11: 10-14, 2 Sam- 


uel 23 :; 8-12, recounting incidents of the battle of Pas- 
dammim, that is Ephes-dammim. 


Verses 32-37.—If David had already been for several 
months Saul's minstrel and armor-bearer (16 : 19-23), 
how could Saul fail to recognize him? The simplest 
answer is that Saul regarded David's ambition as 
foolhardy and discreditable, and therefore cut his 
acquaintance for the time being. Of course Abner 
and the others would conform their conduct to the 
freak of the king (17: 55 ff.). Thus interpreted, the 
account presents no inconsistencies, and there is no 
need to transpose chronologically the latter part of 
chapter 16. 

Verses 38-40.—David's preparations for the fight. 
—Saul clad David with his apparel: The noun is 
unusual; military clothing, perhaps, suitable to wear 
with armor. It is not said that the clothing or the 
armor were Saul's in the sense of being those which 
he himself wore. The two’ men were too different in 
size for that.—/ have not proved them: The state- 
ment is not that David was unaccustomed to arms or 
to armor, but that he was unaccustomed to this par- 
ticular suit.— 7vvk Ais staff: Up to this point, out of 
respect for the king, he has accepted suggestions ; 
now he takes his own course. He plans to make his 
own suppleness a match for the giant’s superior 
weight of metal. Goliath sneered at David's staff 
(v. 43). Whether David actually used it as a se 
is not said.—Chose him five smooth stones: is 
weapons were simple, but they were carefully se- 
lected.—Scrip: ‘* Wallet” in American Revision.— 
Drew near to the Philistine: Took his place on the 
ground appointed for the combat. The verb is differ- 
ent from that used in the following verses. 

Verses 41-47.—The battle with words.— 7he PAi/is- 
tine came on: According to verse 48, he ‘‘arose."" He 
has been resting until David appears on the field. 
Now he approaches for the attack. Zhe man that 
bare the shield: The champion avoids fatigue, sav- 
ing his strength for the combat.—Looked about: 
Pretending that David is so small that he has to 


look hard in order to see him.—Cursed David: In 
many ancient descriptions, combatants are represen- 
ted as fighting with their tongues before they begin 
with their weapons.—7ke birds of the heavens: So 
in American Revision, in place of ‘the fowls of the 
air.” American Revision here also differs from Brit- 
ish Revision in substituting ‘‘ whom "’ for ‘* which,” 
‘‘my” for ‘‘ mine,” ‘‘thy” for ‘‘ thine,” ‘* dead 
bodies” for ‘‘ carcases.” /n the name of Jehovah of 
hosts: In their lofty religious earnestness, David's 
words are in contrast with those of the Philistine. 
Verses 48-49.--The battle with weapons.—Arose, 
and came and drew nigh: Repeated in part from 
verse 41. One can make a complete picture of the 
combat only by filling in the details from the imag- 
ination, and perhaps no two persons would fill them 


<_e 


How God’s §$ 


By Alexander 


E HAVE to picture to ourselves a broad, open 
valley, down the center of which runs a little 
stream, which has hollowed out for itself a 

deep cleft—‘‘a valley within a valley.”” The Philis- 
tine camp lies on the bordering hills on the one side, 
and the Tevectise on the other. The flat ground be- 
tween the hill and the brook, within its cleft, gave 
ample space for Goliath to strut up and down and 
fling his taunts across to the other side. No doubt 
he enjoyed himself greatly, and his arrogance grew 
as he saw that Saul’s men were cowed, and could 
send no champion to meet him. Such single com- 
bats, accompanied with such a taunts, were 
common in old fighting-days, as Homer and many 
others show. But the duel between Goliath and 
David is not merely a fight between a vaunting 
Philistine and a Hebrew lad; it is a mirror in which 
we may see reflected the age-long and world-wide 
contest between godless force and God-trusting 
weakness. Picturesque as the story is, its true in- 
terest lies, not in its dramatic vividness, but in its 
deeper significance. 

The first point to be noted is the equipment of 
God's champion. Saul encumbered when he meant 
to help. He thought that armor of brass was needed 
to cope with armor of brass, and so he kindly and 
hee ss and foolishly weighted down the strip- 
ing’s limbs with what might make him invulnerable 
indeed, but also made him ineffective. Casing the 
agile shepherd in the regulation equipment for a 
fighter, made him walk clumsily and with difficulty. 
He was master of himself only when he flung off the 
hampering weight of the conventional means of de- 
fense, and st unarmed but for his familiar sling 
and his shepherd’s attire. 

Is it fanciful to find a great lesson there? God's 
fighters have often been tempted to don Saul’s 
armor, and it has always hampered them. It may 
have shielded them from some assaults, but it has 
robbed them of elasticity and half stified them. 
They are stronger far without than with it. As 
ounly as the church yields to the falsehood that it 





in alike. How will this do? David closed in, avoid- 
ing the ponderous spear, and irritating the giant by 
the din his staff made upon the brass. Then asa 

~feint he retreated, running ‘‘ toward the army” of 
his friends. The giant attempted to seize the jave- 
lin that was ‘‘ between his shoulders” (v. 6), that he 
might hurl it at the fugitive, and in so doing lifted 
his face and exposed his forehead beneath the rim of 
the helmet. t that instant the slingstone came, 
and David's victory was won. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Humble things are not always heavenly, but the 
heavenly is always humble. 


ad 


Ooldiers Fight 
McLaren, D.D. 


must be clothed with worldly power and wealth in 
order to fight worldly power, it surrendeis its free- 
dom and capacity to attack, though it may obtain a 
sort of defense. And itis not only in churches which 
are called ‘‘ established” that the temptation of fight- 
ing the world with worldly weapons has been yielded 
to. Wherever Christian individuals or communities 
rely upon anything but the power of the indwelling 
Christ to make their work successful, and seek to 
eke out the one weapon which God gives into their 
hands, ‘‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God,” with others borrowed from the armory of 
the world, they trammel themselves and invite 
defeat. The world laughs, just as Goliath no doubt 
chuckled to see the stripling walking, ungainly and 
stiff, in Saul's armor. It likes nothing better than to 
reduce Christians to impotence by getting them to 
arm themselves out of its stores, and to fight with 
weapons of the pattern of its own. Goliath had long 
ractice in using sword and javelin; David had none. 
t is folly to fling aside the weapons that we are used 
to, and to take up with new ones, on the eve of a 
fight. Jesus taught us how his soldiers are to be 
attired if they are to conquer, when he said, 
‘“*Tarry ye... till ye be clothed with power from 
on high.” 

Lét us not forget that, when David chose only his 
sling, he was choosing a very formidable weapon. 
It looked a trivial thing beside Goliath's greaves and 
spear, but it had its own advantages. In trained 
hands,—and David had had to use it many a time 
against lion and bear that attacked his sheep in the 
wilderness,—it was unerring, and could bring down 
a foe at a distance before he could use the arsenal 
that he carried about with him. And the church 
that prefers the sling is not choosing a feebler, but 
a stronger, weapon than Saul’s arms and sword. 
“Unto Jews a stumblingblock, and unto Gentiles 
foolishness; but ... the power of God.” The word 
of the gospel and the might of the Spirit are not less, 
but more, fitted to conquer humanity than any sub- 
stitutes for them forged and fashioned by men. 
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though they were, like medieval coats of mail, of 
purest steel inlaid with gold. 
The second point is the confidence of God’s cham- 
ion. ‘‘1 come to thee in the name of Jehovah of 
osts.” On one side are a sword and a spear and 
a javelin, and a bragging giant to use them; on the 
other is a lad with a club and a sling. An unequal 
contest ! Sense would lay long odds on Goliath; but 
the lad’s eye sees the invisible, and he knows that 
he has God behind him, and that an unarmed strip- 
ling, with God at his back, is more than a match for 
an army of Goliaths. ‘‘The Name” is, in Scripture, 
equivalent to the manifested character. ‘‘ Jehovah 
of hosts” is an appellation that appears first in this 
Book of Samuel, and becomes frequent in later 
writings. Both parts of it are significant. ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah” is especially the name of the Eternal God who 
has made a covenant with Israel, and it suggests 
both his timeless, unchanging Being and his special 
relation to the people of his choice. The addition 
‘‘of hosts” adds to these two great thoughts a third: 
his power over all the forces of creation, be they the 
stars whom he marshals ‘‘in their courses,” and arms 
to fight against his people’s enemies, or the ordered 
ranks of ministering spirits before his throne, or the 
armies of Israel. To all the powers in the universe 
he says Go, and they go; Come, and they come; Do 
this, and they do it. This timeless, covenant-mak- 
ing and covenant-keeping, all-commanding and all- 
orderings God is with David, and it is in the irresistible 
might of such a faith that he dares to meet the brag- 
ging giant. Behind the slight form of the stripling 
towers the majestic Shape, seen by the eye of faith, 
where the Philistine sees only the stony hillside. 
Therefore it was not a boast, but a humble confi- 
dence in God, that soared higher than Goliath's 
vaporing, and said, ‘‘ This day will Jehovah deliver 
thee into my hand.” 
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**In ourselves we nothing can, 
Full soon were we down-ridden ; 
But for us fights ’’ 


ne of hosts, and to doubt of victory were faith- 
ess. In every age it is needful, and never was it 
more needful than now, that ‘‘this assembly ’—the 
Christian Church—should know that the battle is 
Jehovah's, and that he ‘‘saveth not with sword and 
spear.”” We live in an age whose trust is more than 
ever in the material, and we are too apt to be infected 
by its spirit. 

The courageous alacrity of faith is to be noted. 
David did not wait for Goliath’s assault, but ‘‘ has- 
tened, and ran towards” the approaching foe. We 
can see the light, springy figure leaping the brook, 
and as soon as the keen eye saw that he was near 
enough, the nervous arm sending the stone whizzing 
with fatal force into the thick skull. It is generally 
wise for God's ch-mpions to take the offensive. To 
go to meet the foe is often the safest course. Bold- 
ness is wisdom. Ghosts do not stay to be spoken to, 
and enemies are apt to slink away when one stands 
up to them. 

The end of the duel is the end that attends all the 
battles of faith. It is not always so speedy nor so 
obvious, but, in the eye of heaven, the warriors of 
God are ‘‘more than conquerors,” though, like their 
Captain, they sometimes conquer by being conquered, 
and seem utterly defeated at the very moment when 
they have, like him, ‘‘overcome the world.” The 
experience of David in his victory over Goliath is 
generalized for all God's soldiers in the psalm, which 
may or may not be David's own, but which certainly 
refers to the Philistine’s boast and death when it 
sings, ‘‘When the wicked, even mine enemies and 
my foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, they 
stumbled and fell.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Sheltered Dove 


F GOD of < us, who can be against us ? (Golden 
Text.) Inthe Pitti Palace, at Florence, are two 
pictures hanging side by side. One represents a 

stormy sea, with its wild waves, and black clouds, 
and fierce lightning flashing across the sky. In the 
waters a human face is seen, wearing an expression 
of the utmost agony and despair. The other picture 
also represents a sea tossed by as fierce a storm, 
with as dark clouds; but out of the midst of the 
waves a rock rises, against which the waters dash 
in vain. Inacleft of the rock are some tufts of grass 
and green herbage, with sweet flowers,and in a shel- 
tered place in the midst of these, a dove is seen sit- 
ting calmly on her nest, quiet and undisturbed by 
the wild fury of the storm. The first picture rep- 
resents ‘‘ Distress,” and fitly shows forth the sor- 
row of the world, where all is helpless and despairing. 
The other is a beautiful representation of ‘* Peace,” 
fitly showing forth the sorrows of the Christian, no 
less severe, but in which he is kept in perfect repose 
because he nestles in the bosom of God’s unchang- 
ing love. 


Every Man in His Own Way 


And chose him... stones out of the brook (v. 40). 
The late Dr. Joseph Parker of London once used a 
little parable in which he told of a sheep which found 
fault with the duck, saying: ‘‘ There is a duck swim- 
ming. Why cannot it be contented with walking? 
Look at me,—I never was in a pool of water in my 
life; the solid earth for me, if you please.” Presentl 
the duck tossed its critical head, and said: ‘* Loo 
up; there you will see what ought to annoy any one 
who regards sobriety and common sense as a part 
and parcel of life. See there! Whatisit?” It was 
an eagle flying, hunting the sun. And the eagle, 
looking down, said: i ee a stupid, earth-loving, 
earth-clinging creatures! hy not come up here?” 
So it is amongst men—some walk, some swim, some 
fly. But we are all God's servants, and it is wicked 
for us to go about criticising true-hearted people be- 
cause they do their work differently from our own 
way. If David had gone out in Saul’s way, he would 
have been slain. He went in his own simple way, 
and God gave him the victory. 


Not Ashamed of His Past 


_ And his sling was in his hand (vy. 40). The stay 
is told that in Rotherham one of the old-time Eng- 
lish naval heroes was once advised not to wear his 
cocked hat in battle, because the gold lace was cal- 
culated to offer an easy mark for the enemy. ‘Let 
me alone,” said he. ‘‘I have always fought in my 
cocked hat, and I always shall.” When Nelson was 
warned, for the same reason, not to wear his stars in 
an engagement, he replied, ‘“‘In honor I gained 


them, and in honor I will die with them.” God had 
given to David wonderful victories with his simple, 
old, home-made sling, and now that he was facing 
the Philistine giant he was not ashamed of his weap- 
ons. Many a country boy and girl coming into the 
city make a great blunder in trying to hide the fact 
of their habits of prayer, and Sabbath-keeping, and 
earnest Christian service. It is a brave and noble 
thing in a country boy, brought up to serve God in 
all heartiness, when he stands by his old weapons in 
the great city. 


The God Back of David 


1 come to thee in the name of Jehovah (v. 45). 
Some years ago, in Scotland, a Scotch lord gave to 
his old servant Donald alittle farm. He called him in 
one day, and said, ‘‘ Donald, I am going to give you 
that farm, that you may work it for yourself, and 
spend the rest of your days there upon your own 
property.” Donald, with all the canniness that 
characterizes the typical Scotchman, looked up into 
the face of his master, and said to him, ‘‘It’s nae 
gude to gie me the farm; I have nae capital to stock 
it.” His lordship looked at him, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Donald, I think I can manage to stock it also.” And 
Donald said, ‘‘ Oh, well, if it is you and me for it, I 
think we will manage.” David went out with a great 
heart, and the arm that handled the sling was cool 
and steady because he was sure of the God back of 
him in whose name he went forth to battle. 


Hastening to the Fight 


David hastened, and ran toward the army to meet 
the Philistine (v. 48). Elias Howe, the inventor of 
the sewing-machine, almost beggared himself before 
he discovered where the eye of the needle should be 

laced. It never occurred to him that it should be 
ocated near the point, and he might have failed alto- 
gether had it not been for a remarkable dream. One 
night he dreamed that he was making a sewing- 
machine for a savage king in a strange country. As 
in his actual waking experience, he was rather per- 
plexed about the needle’s eye. He thought the king 
gave him twenty-five hours in which to complete the 
machine, and if not finished in that time death was 
to be the punishment. Howe worked and worked, 
and puzzled and puzzled, and finally gave it up. Then 
he thought that he was taken out to be beheaded. 
On his way to execution, he noticed that the warriors 
carried spears that were pierced near the head. In- 
stantly came the solution of the difficulty, and while 
the inventor was begging for time, he awoke. It was 
then four o'clock in the morning. Howe jumped out 
of bed, hurried to his workshop, and by nine o'clock 
a needle with an eye at the point had been rudely 
modeled. After that, the rest was easy. Most of 
the men who have won great success in life have 
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been those who ran at their difficulties and attacked 
them half-way. David ran to his fight with Goliath, 

lad to have a chance to fight for the honor of God. 
That same spirit will cause the boys of our day to do 
miracles of good work. 

New York Cry. 

~ 
You can always do more with your own simple 

sling than with another's sword. 








{Oriental Lesson-Lights 
==---+. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


i ND Savut Crap Davip with His APPAREL.” — 
In the third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was still the custom with princes in 

Syria (Emmera) to bestow their apparel (adda, or 

overcoat) upon such of their subjects as they wished 

to honor above their fellows. 

The relatives of a prospective bridegroom went and 
informed the prince that ‘‘ his slave,’’ So-and-So, was 
about to be married. The prince then sent his cloak, 
and the bridegroom wore it during all the days of the 
marriage festivities. On the occasion of a death 
among his subjects, the emir (prince) clad the nearest 
male relative of the deceased with his apparel during 
the days of mourning. Some time after the wedding 
or funeral, the symbolical raiment was privately re- 
turned to the prince, with a present significant of the 
appreciation and gratitude of those who had been 
publicly honored by wearing it. Can it have been 
that by clothing David in his apparel the king meant 
to honor him specially ? 

‘* ANp He Took His Starr in His HAND, AND CHOSE 
Him Five Smootnu Stones Out OF THE BROOK, AND 
Put THEM IN THE SHEPHERD'S Bac."'—A slinger con- 
cerns himself with the weight and size rather than 
with the surface of his stones. Such pebbles as 
David would choose would weigh between six and 
fifteen ounces. They were smooth because he picked 
them from the bed of a winter water-course as he 
crossed over Wady-il-Butm, now known as Wady-il- 
Sunt (Terebinth or Acacia valley) As the shep- 
herd is ever moving in search of pasture and water, 
he is very often far from his headquarters, and 
therefore he carries slung over his shoulder, a skin- 
bag, primarily to contain his bread, olive berries, 
raw onions, and dried-fruit, figs, or raisins. Most 

eople in Syria are still familiar with the shepherd’s 

ag (jerdb). It would be interesting to know what 

Gollath thought when he saw David. 

‘* AND His SLinG was IN His Hanp.’’—-Firearms of 
every description are now known to the nomads of 
the desert, as well as to the inhabitants of Palestine. 
Nevertheless, the sling is not yet obsolete. Shep- 
herds and children still use it. Syrian boys tell a 
story of an interview some one had with a wolf, in 
the course of which the latter said that he was afraid 
of no weapon except the sling. 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


*% 
Success depends not on our size, but on eur allies. 
. <p 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND Saul clad David with his apparel (v. 38). 
With ‘‘his” apparel? Absurd! But watch 
out, or you will be trying to do the same with 

those little Davids in yourclass. The first untutored 
impulse of every born teacher is to impose his own 
ideas on the mind of his pupils. This is a peda- 
gogical instinct. The disposition to plant our dogmas 
in the minds of other people is as strong as that of 
the cuckoo to lay its eegs in the nest of another bird. 
As the mother has the baby’s wardrobe all ready for 
it before it is born, we have ideas ready to clap on to 
the souls of these little people while their minds are 
in a state of embryo. e have ‘‘ proven” these ideas 
for ourselves, and they worked; therefore everybody 
else must acceptthem. Alas! this untutored instinct 
of the pedagogue must be chastened. The pedagogue 
must himself be pedagogued. The true teacher is 
not a haberdasher. It is not his business to furnish 
ready-made clothing for a naked soul, but to teach 
that soul how to spin and weave. Not to make the 
ae wear his armor, but either to forge a suit to fit 

imself, or else to fight with a sling and staff that he 
has fashioned or chosen to meet his needs. And yet, 
this is not altogether true. He must impose the 
alphabet, the multiplication-table, the Decalogue, 
and the Beatitudes on the mind of his pupils, as the 
horseman imposes a weight on the foot of a too high- 
stepping trotter, or God puts wings on birds and fins 
on fishes. ‘‘ Take these,—will ye, will ye ?” 

And he [David took his [own] staff in his hand 
(v. 40). Surely this was a fine moral courage in the 
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shepherd boy! Here was an utter absence of the 
conceit that loves to masquerade in the ornaments 
and armors of other people, as well as a profound 
sense of the individuality of one’s own soul and the 
eternal fitness of tested instruments and methods. 
Be yourself. This law is second only te that other, 
—‘' Know yourself.” ‘‘ Become that which thou art,” 
said Pin@tar. In other words, you are yourself and 
not another. So be yourself. Do things in your 
own way. Say them in your own way. Think them 
in yourown way. This is to run the risk of being 
more kinds of a fool than is otherwise possible, 
but it is the only method by which even Davids be- 
come kings. 

And when the Philistine looked about, and saw 
David, he disdained him (vy. 42). Goliath's miserable 
end has taught the world its most vivid and convinc- 
ing lesson of the contemptibleness of contempt. 
‘You may not despise any man, nor spurn any- 
thing,” said Rabbi Ben Ezra; and Chamfort declared 
that ‘‘ contemptuous people are sure to be contempti- 
ble.” Little Bill had a profound disdain (up till one 
fatal day last summer) for a certain tiny insect whose 
predominating color was yellow, and which flew 
through the air with a buzzing sound. ‘’Taint as 
big as half of my little finger,” he said, with a lofty 
scorn. Well, on that afore-mentioned day he was 
helping his father pick elderberries alongside of a 
rail fence, when he stepped into a nest of those de- 
spised insects,—‘‘ not half as big as his little finger.” 
He had on knickerbockers, did Little Bill, thin, gauzy, 
summer knickerbockers ! The enraged swarm dele- 
gated the execution of its vengeance to three of its 
leading citizens, and, when they sat down on Little 
Bill's shins, you could have heard him mention his 
mama's name two miles away. Since that time Lit- 
tle Bill neither ‘‘ despises the day of small things,” 
nor small things themselves. All big Goliaths and 
all Little Bills must learn to disdain nothing but dis- 
dain. 

Come tome, and I will give thy flesh unto the 
birds of the heavens (Vv. 44). Boasting is the verbal 
articulation of the emotion of disdain, and, in addi- 
tion to being foolish, is also silly. ‘‘It will come to 
pass that every braggart shall be found an ass,” said 
Shakespeare. The beauty of the greatest deed of 
all time would be sullied by a boast that had pre- 
ceded it. Personally, I should have admired David 
himself more had his only answer to Goliath been 
with a pebble instead of a boast. And yet it is 
hardly fair to call what he said a ‘‘ boast.” It was 
rather a vaticination, a prophetic announcement and 
denunciation. There was this to differentiate it from 
the brag of the giant,—namely, that Goliath pro- 
claimed his personal strength and valor, while David 
declared the power and glory of God. Mere stripling 
that he was, he perceived two of the subtlest and 
deepest truths of existence : First (v. 46), ‘‘ There is 
a God in Israel." ‘The vitalizing principle that holds 
a nation together and gives it its being and its 
power is the Spirit of the living God. It is not the 
voluntary agreement of the individuals. It is not a 
social compact that makes a nation. It is the in- 
dwelling of a divine personality. A nation is a great 
spiritual family. Second (v. 47), ‘‘ That Jehovah sav- 
eth not with sword and spear.”’ It is not the battle- 
ship, but the crew; not the gun, but the man behind 
the gun. We see this, but we do not so clearly see 
that it is not the man, but the God within the man. 
Let the love and fear of God ebb out of the heart of 
this great American people, and battleships and 
Mausers could not save it. For this reason,—that 
there would be no more Washingtons, Lincolns, and 
McKinleys. Just as, when the love and fear of God 
oozed out of the hearts of the Jews in the days of 
Ahab, there were no more Davids. 

CincinnatTI, QO, 
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Past deliverances lead to more perfect dependence. 
‘tpt 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Foreshadowings of the Coming King 


t. Leadership : 
Thy servant will go and fight (32). 
Thou that leddest out... Israel (2 Sam. § : 2). 
An ensample to them that believe (1 ‘Tim. 4 : 12). 
2. Resourcefulness : 
/ cannot go with these; . . . wot proved (38, 39). 
Chose him five smooth stones (40). 
Wisdom is better than weapons of war (Eccl. 9 : 18). 
Weapons of our warfare, . . . mighty (2 Cor. 10 : 3, 4). 
3. Faith : 
l come... in the name of Jehovah (45-47). 
Jehovah is my rock (2 Sam. 22 : 2, 3). 
‘In the name of our God. . . banners (Psa. 20 : 5). 
Thou, O Jehovah, art a shield (Psa. 3 : 1-3). 


4- Promptness : 
David hastened, and ran (48). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : ro) 
He did it with all his heart (2 Chron. 31 : 20, 21). 
Contend earnestly for the faith (jude 3). 
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5- Skill: 

Slang it, and smote... his forehead (49). 
Jehovah... teacheth my hands to war (Psa. 144 : 1). 
Look. . . carefully how ye walk (Eph. 5 : 15). 


Lacketh wisdom, . . . ask of God (Jas. 1: 5). 
6. Courage : 

Took his sword, ... and slew him (51). 
The righteous are bold as a lion ( Prov. 28 : 1). 
Through faith. .. mighty in war (Heb. 11 : 33, 34). 
Be not afraid of them that kill (Matt. ro : 28). 


< 
Ardor within will dowhat an armor without cannot. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D.  - 


IVE the title; give the Golden Text. 
armies facing each other. To what nations do 
they belong? I see a man of gigantic size 

strutting up and down. What is his name? How 
does Israel feel as it sees him? But look now! A 
lad comes to the front. Name him. Look at his 
face, and tell me whether it looks cowardly or brave. 
What is that which he is picking up out of the brook ? 
What has he got in his hand? Look again, and see 
the big man coming towards David. Who is that 
who is going before him? How does he look at 
David? In whose name did David say he was com- 
ing to fight the giant? Now, as he runs, what does 
David do with his stone ? Where does the stone hit 
the giant? Then what did the army of the Philis- 
tines do? 

So much for David and Goliath. Have we any 
such giants to fight? No, certainly not. Have we 
any giants to contend with? Certainly. Now put 
down the words My Giants. Then draw out the 
giants that modern folks have to fight. We suggest 
the following, which = down as the school gives 
them (choose others, if you think best): Drink, Indo- 
lence, Anger, Gambling, Lust, Profanity. So you 
see we have not one giant, but many, to fight. Now 
write the word Pebbles on the board. What are my 


I see two 





JULY 25, 190; 


neg that I must use to bring down these giants ? 
hey are God’s Word, Faith, Prayer, Watchful- 
mess. Put these down as they are given, or such 
others as you see fit to call for. If we use these, are 
we sure to come off victors? Yes. Why, then are 
so many Sunday-school scholars defeated in their 
battle ? Because they do not use the pebbles that 
God gives them. 














PEBBLES GIANTS 
GOD'S WORD | DRINK 
INDOLENCE 
FAITH ANGER 
PRAYER | GAMBLING 
LUST 
WATCHFULNESS PROFANITY 
New York Ciry. 
< 
He who goes in faith, goes without fear. 
a 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* A charge to keep I have." Psalm 44 : 1-8. 

** My faith looks up to thee.”’ (59 : 1-3. 91: 1-4.) 
‘*O for a faith that will not shrink." . 
‘*My hope is built on nothing less."’ 
‘*Am I a soldier of the cross ?"’ 

‘* Awake, my soul, stretch every 


Psalm 144: 1, 2, 9, Io. 


(214: 1,4,5- 309: 1,4,5.) 
Psalm 123 : I-4. 


nerve.”’ (183: 1,2. 268: 1, 2.) 
“Stand up, my soul; shake off thy Psalm 125: 1-5. 
fears."’ (186 : 1, 2. 271 : 1-4.) 


‘Fight the good fight with all thy Psalm 149: 1-7. 
might."’ (230: 1-4. 324: I-4.) 


The victory is not always to the man with the 
biggest voice. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: The Lord, Jehovah, our God, 
is King, 


General Thought: God is Greater than any Man. 


Lesson Thought: God Helped David to Defeat Go- 
liath. 


Golden Text: If God be for us, who can be against us ? 


For Review Banner: In our lives or in our land God 
is ‘* for us’’ to defeat any giant evil, if we serve, 
fear, and obey him with all our hearts. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Do the tallest, heaviest scholars always win the 
honors at school ? No; we cannot judge by size alone. 

Two little boys were quarreling, and one said, 
‘*T'll call my big brother to get after you;” and the 
other answered, ‘‘ Your big brother isn’t as big as 
my big brother, and he won't be afraid of him, 
either.” A long time ago, two nations had a quarrel 
something like that. One had such a big kin 
named Saul; the other had a great giant named 
Goliath. 

REVIEW. 

You remember that Saul was head and shoulders 
taller than other men. Many nations heard about 
him, and came to fight, but Saul defeated them all. 
Still Saul was troubled, perhaps because of Samuel's 
message (recall it); perhaps because he had dis- 
obeyed God. Whatever it was, Saul was worried, 
and many nights he could not sleep. (Explain how 
David was called to quiet Saul by playing on the 
harp; how he had learned, while watching the sheep, 
to make up songs or psalms, and to play sweet 
music.) When Saul heard and saw David, he loved 
him dearly; so he spent part of his time in the king’s 
house, and part in Bethlehem with his sheep (1 Sam. 
SP + 26h, 

LESSON. 

One day the great army of the Philistines came 
with their giant to fight against Saul, and they 
camped on the mountain opposite Saul’s army. 


(Draw mountains and tents. Describe the size, ap- 
pearance, and daily boast of Goliath, morning and 
evening, for forty days; also the fear of Saul and his 
army.) 

Three of David's big brothers belonged to Saul's 
army. One day Jesse said to David, ‘‘ Take some 
grain and bread and cheese to your brethren, and 
find out howthey are.” So David left his sheep with 
a keeper, and started early. It was only a few 
miles, so he reached the army just as Goliath came 
out, and everybody ran away. When David asked 
what it meant, and the men told him, he said,‘‘ Who 
dares defy the God of Israel?” David's oldest 
brother scolded him for asking questions and coming 
to see the battle. How surprised he must have been 
when David said, ‘‘I will go and fight this Philis- 
tine.’’ Somebody told Saul, so he sent for David. 
(Read aloud their conversation.) Then Saul said, 
‘*Go, and Jehovah be with thee.” 

If you wore your parents’ clothes, could you work 
or play as well as in your own? So it was with 
David when dressed in Saul’s armor. It didn’t fit 
him, and was so heavy he could hardly move. So 
he said, ‘‘ I cannot go with these.” He wore his own 
clothes, took only his staff and sling, and chose five 
smooth stones out of the brook, and put them in his 
shepherd's bag. (Write ‘‘ David's staff, sling, and 





GOLIATH'’S DAV!ID'S 
WORD TAFF 
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DEFEAT VICTORY 











stones " on board, and show the lesson picture, com- 
paring David's outfit with the description of Goliath's 
sword, spear, and shield. Place that on the board, 
too, and indicate their approach by two lines,—Go- 
liath much larger. Picture-cards are issued by the 
Providence [R. I.] Lithograph Co., but should be 
ordered of your own denominational publisher.) When 
Goliath saw such a small young man without armor, 
he said to David, ‘‘ Am I a dog, that you come to me 
with a stick ? Come here, and I will give your flesh 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 9 


the birds and beasts.” Then he swore 
pr David. (Write, ‘‘ Without God 
in outline.) David answered, ‘‘ You 


come with a sword, spear, and shield; | 


t I come in the name of Jehovah, the 
Sed of Israel.” (Write, “ With God” 
in outline.) The giant stalked along, 
waiting for David to get closer. I am 
sure David prayed that God would make 
his hand steady, and keep his foot from 
stumbling, as he took a stone from his 
bag, put it in his sling, swung it round 
and round, ran toward Goliath, and let 
it go. Then he saw the giant fall, for 
the stone hit him in the forehead under 
his helmet and stunned him. Then 
David ran and killed Goliath with his 
own sword. How the people shouted, 
and the Philistines ran away when they 
saw Goliath’s defeat and David's vic- 
tory! (Add to outline.) Surely, ‘If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” 
(Drill on text.) 

Saul sent for David, and gave him 
some presents, and had him live in his 
home. 

Sometimes bad habits, such as getting 
angry, lying, stealing, etc., grow so 
strong in people’s lives that they are like 
giants, and only God can help us con- 
quer them. Then, too, in our own beloved 
country, Satan and the saloons have 
been so strong that some people think 
they can never be defeated. 

Who is going to conquer them? Not 
the big, strong men and women,who are 
afraid to do anything because the giant 
is so big, but every boy and girl who 
says, ‘‘ With God's help, I will fight this 
liquor giant; for I will never buy nor 
sell nor drink the awful stuff.” The 
saloons are more afraid of the temper- 
ance boys and girls than of anything 
else ; and God is ‘‘ for us’’ to help us 
win the victory. (Add to review banner.) 


‘*In our Leader’s name we’ll triumph 
Over every foe.’’ 


Our five stones, like David's, 


©BOO® in God. 
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Unsuitable helps are serious hin- 


drances. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU are to teach a story of a great 
fight. Use the opportunity to 
guide aright the fighting instinct 

of children; show why and when and 
how it is right to fight. Give a brief 
description of the scene of the conflict, 
using the map. Place the Philistines at 
Socoh, the army of Saul on the opposite 
hillside. Show the plain between them 
bounded by two brooks, one flowing 
from Hebron, the other from Bethle- 
hem (17: 1-14). The taunts from one army 
could be clearly heard by the other 
across the valley. Now bring forward : 
1. The Philistine Champion. Point 
out his size (v. 4), his armor (vs. 5, 6), his 
weapons (v. 7), and ask your pupils to 
repeat his challenge (vs. 8-10). Show 
how every day he paraded his big bulk in 
sight of the Israelites and bragged; and 
they were terrified (v. 11). Many a boy 
thinks his body and his clothes make 
him superior to others. Foes of this 


sort look big to those who feel mentally | 


and spiritually small. It is in these 
directions that we must grow if we 
would conquer them. 

2. The Boy Hero of Israel. He was 
a shepherd, red-cheeked, and probably 
red-haired (16: 12), fond of music (16: 
18), often sent on errands for his older 
brothers (17: 17, 18), snubbed by them 
(v. 28), tender toward his flock, and brave 
to fight their foes (vs. 34, 35). In his 
home, on the hillsides around it and be- 
side the sheepfold, he had learned how 


to stand abuse without anger, to fight | 


without fear, to sling stones, and wield 
asword. Any boy may learn where he 
now Is to fight the battles of life success- 
fully, and when great crises come to be 
ready to meet them. 


3- David’s Preparation for the Fight. | 


He was not looking for a fight. He was 
on an errand to his soldier brothers (vs. 
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17-22). But he heard a Philistine defy 
the army of the living God, and every 
one else was frightened. This seemed 
to be asummons to him, the only one 
who was not afraid. The promise of a 
great reward was also held out for the 
victor (vs. 23-27). But he waited till he 
was sent for by the proper authority, 
the king. He was ready to listen to 
suggestions from those. who had experi- 
ence in fighting, and to follow their 
directions. But he soon saw that his 
only hope of winning was in fighting in 
his own way (vs. 38, 39). Show how 
each one must exert his own strength 
and skill in life’s struggle, as he has 
learned through his own experience how 
to use them (v. 40). 

4. The Giant’s Challenge (vs. 41-44). 
Show that he had the strength, the 
weapons, the backing of a great army. 
Though he did not know it, his opinion 
of David was about the same that 
David’s own brother had of him. 

5. David’s Reply to Goliath (vs. 45-47). 
The young man was master of the situa- 
tion before he began the fight. The 
kernel of the story is verse 47. It is the 
keynote of the Bible (Zech. 4:6). Im- 
press it on your pupils that such a motto 
makes any one invincible. 

6. The Fight and the Victory. The 
Philistine’s confidence played him false. 
He disdained to put forth all his powers 
against that mere boy. But years of 
experience with sling and stones, of eye 
and hand trained to their work, and of 
silent communion with God, winged the 
weapon that did what it was sent to do. 
Bring out the meaning of verse 50. So 
simple the weapons, so mighty the man, 
so omnipotent the power that used him! 
The boy that was unknown that morn- 
ing was at night the greatest hero in 
Israel (18 : 6,7). Show your pupils that 
a crisis is surely somewhere before 
them, that it may come any day, that 
their present business is to be getting 
ready for it, and not run any needless 
risk by: carelessness; and that God, - if 
they trust him and daily live for him, 
will not fail them when the crisis comes. 

The space for questions can best be 
filled for this lesson ‘by this counsel to 
boys from *‘ Tom Brown’s School Days 
at Rugby:” ‘As to fighting, a out 
of it if you can, by all means. hen 
the time comes, if it ever should, that 
haw have to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to achal- 
enge to fight, say ‘No’ if you can—only 
take care that you make it clear to your- 
self why you say ‘No.’ It’s a proof of 
the highest courage, if done from true 
Christian motives. It’s quite right and 
justifiable if done from a simple aver- 
sion to physical pain and danger. But 
| don’t say ‘No’ because you fear a lick- 

ing, and say or think it’s because you 
fear God, for that’s neither Christian 
| nor honest. And if you do fight, fight 
| it out; and don’t give in while you can 
| stand and see.” 





| Boston, 
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| Only to eyes of fear do giants hide God. 
<_0 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
David’s Heroic Exploit 
I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 


17: 1to 18: 5). 


[For each member ef the Bible class.] 


The story of the slaying of the giant 
Goliath by the stripling David is one of 
the classics of biblical narrative litera- 
|ture. The mere narrative itself has un- 
deniable charm ; as a portrayal of the 
essential characteristics of David, it has 
| value for the practically-minded reader. 
| We need to notice that attention is 
|called by the margin of the Revised 
| Version at verse 12 to the fact that two 
groups of verses are omitted from this 
section by very old manuscripts of the 
Septuagint. he effect of their omis- 
sion is to make the story much smoother 
and more consistent. 
with 16 : 14-23 then becomes as follows: 
David goes to Saul’s court because only 





( Continued on page 778) 





The connection | 
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The Care of Blankets. 


Never let blankets remain in service after they 
are soiled; dirt rots the fiber and invites moths. 
Because of the peculiar saw-tooth formation of 
wool hair it is necessary that a pure soap, made 
of the best materials, be used; a cheap soap, 
especially one which contains rosin, will cause 
the blanket to become hard by matting the fiber. 


To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add cold water until 
nearly lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands; rinse 
in clean warm water in which also some Ivory Soap has been dissolved. 
Dry in a place that is neither very warth nor very cold, 
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those who use railroads as Well as 
for those who run them. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illus- 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 
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1 In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
36: Bg GEMS OF SONG cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | wi// obhige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses in Divinity and Phi- | tiser, dy stating that you saw the advertisement 


losophy. Degrees conferred. For free catalog, write 


C.J. Burton, Pres. lowa Chris.College, Oskaloosa, la. 
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Lake Region 


An entirely new map of the lake region of 
Northern Wisconsin and Michigan, showing 
lakes, streams, wagon roads, trails, portages, 
camps, and club-houses, in the best hunting 
and fishing region in the world, has been 
issued by the Chicago & North-Western R’y. 
The map, in strong paper covers, sent on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps, by W. B. 
Traffic Mgr., 22 Fifth 


Kniskern, Pass’r 


Ave., Chicago. 


It May Happen Any Time 
that you will desire information regarding 
We have 
attractive booklets that are just the thing, 
Let 


the great Southwestern territory, 


and from which much can be learned. 


us send them to you, that you may know the | 


great possibilities for proft in the section 


traversed by the line of tne M., K. & T. Ry. | 


Address ‘** Katy,’’ 601 Wainwright Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Cool Off 
in Colorado 


It it's hot where you are and you want a 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need a little outing,—go to Colorado. It is 
the one perfect summer spotin America. The 

lory of the mountain scenery, the quiet rest- 
ulness of the place, the fine fishing, hunting, and 

olf links, the comfortable hotels and boarding- 
Eimces, all go to make Colorado the ideal coun- 
try for seekers after health and pleasure. 


Send for our “ Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our hand- 
book tells all about the prices for board and 
the attractions at different places. Send fora 
copy TO-DAY. No charge. At the same time 
1 will mail you a circular telling about the very 
cheap tickets we are selling to Colorado. Roun 
trip from Chicago, $25 and $30; from St. Louis, 
far and Ses, according to the date. It takes but 
one night oa the road from either Chicago or 
St. Louis to Denver. 


Address P S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. 
Ce., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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When answering advertisements, leas 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


copies less than five, will be sent | 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 
One free copy addi- | 
tional will be allowed | 


nion at | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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| (Continued from page 377) 

he can soothe Saul’s melancholia. 
| Saul’s army meets that of the Philis- 
| tines, and he hears, along with the oth- 
ers, the bragadocio of the giant. His 


.| boasting gives no other impression to 


the young hero than that of surprise 
and contempt. Confident that God 
would not permit such words to be made 
good, and noting, with surprise, the fear 
of the Israelites, David offers to fight 
the Philistine champion, and succeeds in 
gaining the permission of the king. 
How his words were made good, and 
he vanquished the boaster, the narrative 
| relates with great 
The victory was of supreme value re- 
ligiously as well as politically. Whether 
we are to think of him as a boy, accord- 
ing to the natural impression made by 
the omitted story (17 : 12-31), or as more 
mature, as suggested by 16 : 18, makes 
little difference. He was spativey 
young, and won the contest by his self- 
control and courage and skill. 

The sections omitted by the Septua- 
int are not to be set aside. They may 
ave been taken from one of the many 

narratives regarding David which must 
| have circulated in Israel. The second 
| passage, not found in the Greek Bible 
| (17: 55 tor8: 5), includes the covenant- 


| 


Hence he is naturally at hand when | 


| 


| 


| 


—_ 4a te | Presses its most important thought, — | 
orce an auty. | God's rejection of the disobedient. We | 





} 


|ing for perpetual friendship between | 


Jonathan and David. 
| gan an aliiance which was of supreme 
|importance to David. Jonathan had 
| the rare power to infuse into others his 
own lovableness, generosity, valor, and 
faith. He helped to confirm and estab- 
| lish in David his best self. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
| pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old Testament studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and the Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will 
be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





(227 ff.), gives a vivid description of the 
| battle-field, and of its relation to the 
Plainand to Judea. Miller, ‘‘ The Least 
of All Lands ” (chap. 
| of the field. Other 
Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church” (II, 44-48) ; 
Kirkpatrick, (152-164); Kent, ‘* United 
Kingdom " (§96); and Wade (224, 225). 
Smith’s commentary is very full of 
| details. 
III. Questions For Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 

| ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. David's Youthful Training. (t1.) 

| Consider the value to him of being the 
| youngest lad in a large family of Israel- 
ites. (2.) What did his experiences as 
\a shegperd contribute to be porageality ? 
2. The Explanation of His Presence 
at the Camp. (3.) If the group of verses 
17: 12-31 was deleted, what would be 
our natural explanation of David's pres- 
ence? (4.) Is it important that the 
method of his having an opportunity to 
| hear Goliath's boast be determined ? 

3. The Useless Armor. (5.) Why did 
Saul’s armor have no value for David ? 

4. The Splendid Victory. 
sider the 

| win it,—t 
necessity of doing exactly the one possi- 
ble achievement, etc. (7.) In the mind 
of the narrator, to whom was the victory 
due ? 

5. David's Reward. (8.) What was 
his popular reward ? (9.) What did Saul 
do for him ? 

6. David and Jonathan. (10.) Why 
was their meeting and mutual affection 

| so significant ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 


David began away back in his boy- 
| hood days to prepare for his victory. 
| Each man’s armor is best fashioned 
| for him in particular. 
| A real and noble friendship is some- 
thing to be greatly coveted in life. 
| Yate UNIVERSITY. 
| < 

Chains of accident are forged ™ 
heaven. 


G. A. Smith, ‘* Historical Geography ” | 


(6.) Con- | 
eee g qualities necessary to | 
e 


’ | success, until six months ago my wif hased 
skill, the steady nerves, the | cance ag 


| Name given by Postum Co., 


With this act be- | 





How a Lawyer Conducts a 
Students’ Bible Class 


(Continued trom page 373) 


must be shaped in such logical order 
and sequence that necessarily they must 
be answered, or eventually will be an- 
swered in such a way that the teacher's 
purpose will be accomplished, 


How to Teach the Lesson for July 26 
We may take as an illustration the 


lesson for July 26, ‘‘Saul Rejected as | 
King.’’ The title to the lesson fully ex- 





will assume that the teacher desires to | 


show that such a rejection is in accord 
with the nature of a just and merciful 
Deity, and that every one who disobeys 
is in moral danger. We will assume, | 
too, that this lesson contains the prob- | 
lem of reconciling God's mercy with the | 
terrible command to utterly destroy a 
nation from the face of the earth. We 
will assume, too, that the teacher has in | 
mind a definite idea of God as a person 
like the Lord Jesus, who must reveal | 
himself through the universal forces com- 
monly called the laws of nature ; and that | 


while Samuel the seer reveals this per- | 


sonality as acting directly, yet the student | 
or the onlooker sees only the ordinary | 
operation of natural forces. With these | 
thoughts in mind, but not stated, the 
line of questions may run like this : 

1. What was God's command to Saul ? 

2. Was this a cruel command ? 

3. Do you believe that God ever gave 
such a command ? 





4. Do you believe that our Lord Jesus 
would ever have ordered the extermina- 
tion of a nation ? 

It will be noticed that the foregoing 
questions may be answered in any way, 
and the answers will not affect the final | 
result. The questions will be a test of 


| each individual attitude only, and will 


5), gives a diagram | 
references are 





not determine the actual underlying prin- | 
ciples. Their purpose is to arouse atten- | 
tion and stimulate thought for the pre. | 
sentation of the real issues, which may 
be developed as follows : 

Did Saul believe in any God? 

Did he believe that that God had ac- 
tually given such command ? 





‘«¢Summer Food’”’ 


Has Other Advantages 


Many people have tried the food Grape-N uts 
simply with the idea of avoiding the trouble of 
cooking food in the hot months. 

All of these have found something beside the 





ready-cooked food idea, for Grape-Nuts is a 
scientific food that tones up and restores a sick | 
stomach, as well as repairs the waste tissue in 
brain and nerve centres. 
“For two years I had been a sufferer from 


, | 
catarrh of the stomach, due to improper food; 


and to relieve this condition I had tried nearly | — 


every prepared food on the market without any | 


a box of Grape-Nuts, thinking it would bea 
desirable cereal for the summer months. 

‘“We soon made a discovery; we were en- | 
chanted with the delightful flavor of the food, and 
to my surprise I began to got well. My break- 
fast now consists of a little fruit, four teaspoon- | 
fuls of Grape-Nuts. a cup of Postum, which I | 
prefer to coffee, graham bread or toast, and two | 
boiled eggs. I never suffer the least distress | 
after eating this, and my stomach is perfect and 
general health fine. Grape-Nuts is a wonder- | 
tul preparation. It was only a little time after | 
starting on it that wife and I both felt younger, | 
more vigorous, and in all ways stronger. This 
has been our experience." 

**P. S.—The addition of a little salt in place | 
of sugar seems to me to improve the food." 
Battle Creek, 


Mich. 


| 


Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 | 
money prizes. 


‘Scenes of the . 


JULY 25, 1903 


HERE is just one 
make of writing 
machine built upon lines 
which all experts and in- 
ventors agree are mechan- 

ically correct. It is 


The 


Smith Premier 


Typewriter 


There is just one which all 
operators agree does beautiful, 
speedy and practical work of all 
kinds all the time for all busi- 
ness purposes. It is 


The 


Smith Premier 


There is just one so strongly 
made, and almost frictionless in 
operation, that it will far out- 
wear any writing machine of any 
other make. It is 





The 


Smith Premier 


We can prove these facts to your complete 
satisfaction. If you want the proof, send to- 
day for our little book, **The Typewriter 
Question,’” or better,’ phone our nearest branch 
office for a salesman, or the machine itself on 
trial in your office without cost to you if you 
do not keep it. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Executive Offices, 287 Broadway, New York 
FACTORY IN SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
in the advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 











munion Service. The service hav- 
ing the “‘ self-collecting *’ tra 

@ and the “ instantaneous ”’ fil- 
ler. Send tor particulars of 

>this system before adopting 
any other. Address Thomas 

Co., Box S.,Lima, Ohio. 


THE GREAT CHURCH | IGHT 
For eiectric, £.. =, 2. LI G HT 


dimensions. 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York, 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the vert 


Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. U., N. 
RGEISSLER RAW-7aie 


Individual 


‘wie 
sl A ee a 


Communion Service 








STAINED-GLASS 
FURNITURE 


CHURCH 





To familiarize the 
public with the gran- 
eur and beauty of the 
Rock Mountains, the 
Colorado Midland Railway 


Rockies 
(Pike's Peak Route) will for- 


ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
ren Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
evel) 


‘Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 


Send money order, New York or Chicago draft te 
C. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 











LESSON FOR AUGUST 9 


Is he at least so represented by the 
author of the sacred record ? 
Did Saul in sparing Agag and the spoil 


believe that he was disobeying his God | 


and a divine command ? 

Was this supposed divine command 
Saul’s highest standard of right and 
wrong ? 

What is the effect upon character, for 
a man to disobey the command of the 
power which he actually believes in as 
divine? 

Is Saul represented as acting conscien- 
tiously ? 

Is deterioration of character resulting 
from the violation of conscience a natural 
law? What is the effect of deterioration 
of character upon a ruler’s power to re- 
tain his sovereignty ? 

Is the author of the sacred record 
presenting the case of God's dealing with 
Saul, or of God's dealing with Amalek ? 

Is God's rejection of Saul, as here rep- 
resented, in conformity with natural law 
and universal principles ? 

Is it in conformity with principles 
enunciated by our Saviour ? 

Is it not true, then, that Saul’s rejec- 
tion is in conformity with what we might 
expect from a personality like the Lord 
Jesus Christ, manifesting himself through 
universal forces called the laws of na- 
ture ? 

Will the rule as to the deterioration 
of personal character apply to the de- 
terioration of national character ? 

What is the effect upon national power 
of moral deterioration ? 

May not Amalek’s national weakness 
in the. presence of even Saul’s army 
have been dependent upon moral deteri- 
oration ? 

Has national decadence and loss of 
political power been attended with growth 
or decline of moral power as illustrated 
in history ? 

Has not God's law, as revealed in na- 
ture and actual historical experience, 
been the rejection of moral degenerates 
from sovereignty ? 

At this point there is an opportunity 
for pertinent and forcible application. 
Every one has a kingdom. Every one 
receives it in subjection to universal law 
of obedience. Every violation of the 
law of conscience in the moral world, 
or of physical law in the material world, 
takes something of our sovereignty. To 
obey is the universal language of God, 
of nature, of the Bible, and of experi- 
ence; and rejection and death the pen- 
alty of disobedience. Samuel's splendid 
sentence, ‘‘to obey is better than sacri- 
fice,"’ becomes a glittering beacon of 
safety ; and his sentence ‘‘ Because thou 
hast rejected the word of the Lord, he 
hath also rejected thee from being king,"’ 
becomes the enunciation of a universal 
principle as certain and powerful as the 
law of gravitation. The Old Testament 
record becomes thus a constant statement 
and re-statement of resulting loss as the 
etiect of disobedience to our own per- 
sonal conscience,—a_ record in which 


‘‘God"’ always stands for conscience, | 


and character in its rise and fall is dis- 
tinguished by its holding fast the prin- 
ciple of obedience to this symbol of 
highest right. 

The lesson will somewhat shape itself, 
but the cross-examiner must never be led 
from his own conception of it, and he 
must force, as it were, the answers, 
changing the form of his questions, one 
after another, until the right answer 
comes as a logical necessity. Some can 
see at once, others may not see; but 
as their attention is gradually drawn to it 
more and more, the real purpose of the 
lesson, as the teacher has conceived it, 


will stand out with energy, vigor, and, | 


above all, with an emotional power which 
‘is the main object and purpose of the 
lesson work. As collateral to the lesson 
work itself, the teacher must necessarily 
have a clear conception of his own theo- 
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hesitate to put them forward, from tim 


be frank enough to say so; but such a 
teacher is generally of little value. If he 
has faith as to the being of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, the divinity of 
| Christ's revelation, inspiration, the mira- 
| cle, he should not hesitate to teach it. 
Mapison, WIs. 


oe 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


Answer to Word-Building 
Published July 18 
Ai (Josh. 8 : 1-29); Ahi (1 Chron. 
5 : 15); Hali (Josh. 19 : 25); Imlah 
(1 Kings 22 : 8); Shalim (1 Sam. 9: 4); 
Ishmael (Gen. 21 : 14; 25 : 13-16). 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








August 9, 1903. Lessons from Paul: 
How We May Get his Passion 
for Souls. Rom. 1: 1-17. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—A great vision (Acts 22 : 6-11). 
TUEsS.—A great calling (Tit. 1 : 1-4). 
WED.—A great Saviour (Heb. 7 : 22-25). 
THURS.-—A great responsibility (1 Cor. 
g : 13-16). 
FRI.—A great gospel (1 Cor. 1 : 18-24). 
Sat.—A great faith (Gal. 2 : 16-20). 











Why we are debtors to all men. 


How the value God sets on men should incite 
us. 


How the greatness of the gospel should inspire 
us. 


HAT made Paul the great worker 
for souls that he was? (1.) His 
sense of separation to such a ser- 

vice by God. ‘Called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God.” The 
sense of duty to God. 
tion of the character of the gospel of the 
Son of God as deliverance from death 
and sin. ‘The Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness.” 
‘* The gospel... is the power of God unto 





bf 


3. If we were interested 


logical, dogmatic beliefs, and must not | help in him, the rest of the world needs | terics occurred, but otherwise a majestic 

e | him too, and will find in him what we | silence prevailed, as though in the im- 
to time, in a way which will be of value. | ave found. 
If the teacher has no faith, he should | 


| 
| 
} 


in others | tence! 


379 


mediate presence of the Almighty, and 
beholding an exhibition of his omnipo- 
ell might have been spoken, 


enough to pray for them constantly, we | ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple ; let 
should be more eager to win them to the | all the earth keep silence before him.” 


Saviour, and to see the Saviour working 
ja pe in their lives. Our love is 
cold, and therefore our service is weak. 


We are too easily content to save our | trate yourself among the seats.”’ 


lives alone. But all around us are lives 
stunted and impoverished or sad which 
need the loving help of the Saviour. 


sympathy for them. In proportion as 
they are so drawn out, we will be eager 
to win such needy souls to the salvation 
which Christ has for them. 
< 
4. And we may not regard this as op- 


| tional. ‘‘I am debtor,” says Paul. ‘I 
, am ready.” We have the Saviour our- 
selves. We may not keep him. We 





| 


are under obligations to share with 
others, with the whole world, what we 
have of good. 


** IT am debtor! who can measure, 
Father, what I owe to thee ? 
Life, with all its priceless treasure, 
Wealth of sadness, wealth of glee ; 
Privilege of present sonship, 
Opportunity to serve, 
Promise sure of future heirship, 
Heaven itself yet in reserve ; 
I am debtor, 
Lord, to thee, for evermore.’’ 
“~ 
5. And the winning of souls is the 
noblest of all ambitions. No other is 
comparable withit. Money? But money 
is a purely temporary possession. 
leave it behind when we go. Pleasure? 
But that is selfish, and it also is a thing 
of a day. Fame? 


plause? There is a nobler ambition 
than these, an ambition more enduring. 
‘‘ They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.”’ 


< 
Do we love God enough to count duty 
to him supreme ? 


Do we love man enough to share with | ¢] 


him our good ? 


| 
| 


salvation.” (3.) Hisdeep sympathy with | 


men. ‘‘ Unceasingly I make mention of 
you, always in my prayers.” He loved 
men. His interest was not ease or 
treasure for himself, but good for others. 
(4.) His sense of debt to man. ‘I am 
debtor.” (5.) His ambition. He longed 
| to do the largest and greatest possible 
service. He desired to accomplish some- 
thing in Rome as well as in Greece. 
How eager he was in such purposes he 
elsewhere tells us (Rom. 15: 20, 22; 
| 1 Cor. 9: 20-22). 
| Now all of these same motives should 
constrain us. 
1. Paul was not more clearly under 
| duty to God to serve him in the winning 
of souls than we are. The last com- 
mands of Christ apply to us as truly as 
to him. The proclamation of the gospel 
to men has not been committed by God 
| to any order or class of men. Paul did 
have his own peculiar service to render, 
but the winning of souls was not the 
peculiar part of :t. All of us who know 
the gospel are, in duty to God, bound to 
spread it. 
b 


2. The gospel is a great blessing and 
joy. The whole world needs it. It 
needs the power of God unto salvation 
which the gospel alone offers men. In 
all lands there are men who seek de- 
liverance from sin and its power. Some 
go on pilgrimages, some bow down at 
shrines, some retire into solitude and 
meditate. But none can find full de- 
liverance who does not receive it through 
the power of Christ. If we need him, 
and, finding him, have found power and 


| 


| filling the air. 


Or are we ashamed of the gospel of 
bal 


How God Saved the 
Endeavorers 


A Spectacular Closing, not on the Denver 
rogram 


By W. A. Bolles 


(2.) His realiza- | Christ? 


T WAS about 4 o'clock in the after- | 


noon. The day had been sultry. 
The wind was rising. Patches of 
dark clouds from the mountains were 
scurrying across the sky, and dust was 
The great Tent Endeavor 


| was occupied by a vast throng of six 
thousand people, from which groups of | 


alarmed Christian Endeavorers were 
fleeing with all possible haste, and put- 
ting themselves on board the street-cars 
to reach, if possible, their temporary 
homes among the people for safety. 
The Rev. I. Landreth, just before, 
had closed a stirring address on *‘ How 
Shall We Purify Municipal Politics ?” 


No wonder a breeze followed! Anxiety 
was depicted on every face. Father 


Clark, who was on the platform, didn’t 
say, as when the aisle of White Caps 
greeted his arrival in Denver, ‘‘ Bless 
me, how nice!" The aroused zephyrs 
were flapping the bunting and fluttering 
the decorative stripes, when suddenly 
the immense Endeavor tent, like a great 
balloon, swelled to utmost dimension, 
and with more than Samsonic power 
raised its heavy we aghes imbedded 
pillars from the earth, and hung them 
above the ground, swaying like tall, up- 
rooted stalagmites over the heads of the 
affrighted multitude. Strong men, with 
puny hands, attempted to hold them 





} 


All the earth were there—by represen- 
tation. 

A stentorian voice was heard, ‘‘ Pros- 
It was 


|instantly obeyed, and what a graphic 


picture of a multitude on its knees while 


| the Lord passed by! 
Our hearts ought to be drawn out in | 


But he who *‘ gathered the wind in his 
fists" was merciful to his people. The 
swollen tent, as though disappointed in 
carrying its devoted worshippers at 


| once to heaven, descended gently as it 


had risen, and laid itself over and down 
upon the seating, and covered the aston- 
ished and grateful assemblage with its 
writhing canopy, a pale winding-sheet 
over a wide living grave. It was asight 
never to be forgotten. The wind hushed 
as if the Master had said, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still.” 


| Then followed a resurrection not fore- 





We | 


What will heaven | 
care for the world’s judgment and ap- | 


| told in the Sacred Book, a buried host 
|emerging from their living grave, re- 
| minding one of mermen and mermaids 
| rising from the sea, not quite so wet, 
| though perspiring freely, and the rain 
was falling. 

The edges of the tent were lifted, and 

openings were speedily cut from which 
| glad feet hustled out into the free air, 
| many in their haste and excitement leav- 
| ing below their hats, canes, fans, para- 
| sols, purses, etc., and inquiring if they 
| and their friends were still alive. 

| The faithful White Caps bestirred 
themselves to collect at once the aban- 
doned properties, and placed them in a 
tent for identification by their respective 
owners, 

All was seeming confusion, and yet 
there was a.common impulse of order 
which came from an implicit confidence 
in God that cannot be too highly ad- 
mired when such acalamity—if calamity 
it might be called—was fraught with so 
little injury, and without the loss of a 
single precious life. A few slight 
| scratches and bruises, quickly attended 
| to in the hospital tent on the ground, 
| were the only casualties. What a mira- 
e of escape! The assembly soon ral- 
lied, and sang praise to God in the 
Doxology for the wonderful deliverance. 
| Thanksgiving services at night were 
added to other services held at the lead- 
ing churches, and conducted with a fer- 
vor born of the occasion, and mellowed 
by a sublime faith. 


DENVER, COLO. 








A a 
Complexion 

can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
tapid clearing of the complexion. 

RRAY’S 





MU 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 
are composed of pure Charcoal, 
AT ALL Druccists. 

















down, and were swung to and fro like | 


toy pigmies. 
horror. 


Faces were blanched with 
A few weak samples of hys- 





Teaching an? _,, 
Teachers  tinwi 


Trumbull 
More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charies Scribner's Sons 
New York City ‘ 


Por sale by booksellers, or ty The Sunday School Times Co. 




















































































































































































































































































































































THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 
TOWN 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











CONVERSATION 70?!€5Re- 


GARDING 
THE ALL-IMPORTANT FOOD QUESTION 
will be furnished free for postal card request, and 
you get the result of 26 years’ scientific investiga- 
tion. 








THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Coffee Sent Her 
Back to the Country 





A young woman of Bradford, Vt., made her 
way toa good position in a big Boston store, 
and gave it up because of sickness at home; but 
it all came out right at last, and she tells the story 
this way: ‘' Two years ago I had to leave a 
position as bookkeeper in a Boston department 
store to go back home to take charge of the old 
place, as mother's health seemed shattered, — 
and what do you suppose proved to be the 
cause that forced me to return ? 


| 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


IF there is an impression in| 
the minds of any that Mix- 
== tures of White Lead and 
Zinc are better than Pure White | 
Lead, it has been created by the 
manufacturers of the Mixtures, 





because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 


grinding and selling 


either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





B. & B. 


Prices that show our determination in this 
shelf-emptying sale. 

Thirty beautiful patterns, 40c. genuine 
Corded French Gardenias, texture heavier 
than French Organdie, 1§c.—an extraordi- 
nary low price for such goods. Pretty floral 
printings in multi-colored designs, 30 inches 
wide. 

Great variety 25 cent Tissue Swisses, 
striped and embroidered, 10€.— opportunity 
women have seldom seen, They’re medium 
dark colors, and can be used for almost any 
kind of dress, for all occasions. Cadet Blue, 
Pink, Black, Green, and White grounds, 


Good and prettily printed American) 


Dimities at a mighty small price for such 
goods—great variety of styles—12% cent 


| quality, 8c., 15§c. ones, FOC. 


Lot 10 and 12% cent American Dimities, 
5c.—they’re not exactly choice styles, but the 
quality is there, and that counts. Stripes 
and tigures—white and colored grounds. 

You know Voile—by far the most fashion- 
able wool fabric of the year, but it comes 
high, generally. Sacrifice sale good Plain 
Black American Voile, 20c,— remark- 
able, and won’t be duplicated. 


For prompt attention be sure to mark your 
letter S. S. T. 28,—state colors, style, 
whether neat, medium, or elaborate, and 


| about price preferred. 


** | found her very weak,—unable to sit up all 


day, and with a dizzy feeling if she tried to move 
about. She had been advised to stop coffee 
drinking, but as she had used it from childhood 
itseemed as though nothing could take its place. 
I had settled down to stay at the farm, when one 
day I got to thinking over the situation and 
concluded to try an experiment. I got a pack- 
age of Postum Coffee. It was not cooked right 
the next morning, and we were all disappointed. 
That was because we had tried to make it like 
Next made 
according to directions, and we were all de- 


coffee. morning I had Postum 
In a few days you should have seen the 


change in mother. 


lighted. 
have 
never drank coffee, and now we all drink Postum 


Since that time we 


twice a day, and sometimes three times, and 
think it superior to coffee. 

“The change in mother's health since she 
quit and 


coffee took up Postum has been 


wonderful. She is once more able to take the 
work again, quite well in fact, with no more 
weakness and nervousness, no more sour stom- 
ach, no more trouble of any kind. Tocuta 
long story short, she is now entirely well, and I 
am going back to Boston in a few weeks, thanks 
to Postum.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

ice-cold Postum with a dash of lemon isa 
delightful ‘‘cooler’’ for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks 


contest for 735 


money pt 1zes. 


| tionate low rates from other points. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Greatly Reduced Rates co the 


Pacific Coast 


Via Southern Railway, July 3: to 
August 13, inclusive, 1903. 


On July 31 to August 13, special excur- 
sion tickets will be sold from Philadelphia to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., and 
return, at rate of $66.35, v/a Southern Rail- 
way, final limit October 15, 1903; propor- 
In 
addition to the standard Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-cars, operated daily, the 
Southern Railway operates on fast trains, 
tri-weekly, high class personally conducted 
vestibuled excursion sieeping-cars between 
Washington, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., without change, vza Atlanta, 
New Orleans, San Antonio, and El Paso, in 
which the double-berth rate is only $7.00. 

The excursion sleeping-cars leave Wash- 


ington at 9 P. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays, 


| and Fridays. 


Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


nishing ali information. 


will take pleasure in fur- 





Cone aay 
OF MUSIC 


The Leading Conserbaiory in America. Facitites 
not equaled abroad. Composition, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music under the best masters in class or 
rivate lessons. Geo W. Chadwick, Mu 
Director. Avenue, Boston, 




















The Temple College 


(University for the employed), Philadelphia, 
Pa. Theology by correspondence or residence 
leading to degrees. ‘Thorough courses. Send 


| for catalog. Russell H. Conwell, President. 











Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Ladies. 
BTAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 
Term -~ oy Sept. 3rd, 1903. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 266 students from 27 States session. 
| Terms moderate. any time, Send for 
iss H.C, WEIMAR, Principal. 





Total expense in 


Total expense in CED ARVILLE COLLEGE 


for one year, $135. Catalogue, free. 








YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


‘The Yellowstone Park is some- 
thing absolutely unique in this 
world, as faras [know. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country is 
there to be fouund such a tract of 
veritable wonderland, made ac- 
cesible to all visitors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery of 
the wilderness, but the wild crea- 
tures of the park, are scrupulously 
preserved.’ —President Roosevelt. 


This delightful spot is more 
easily reached va the Union Pa- 
cific than by any other line. The 
stage ride from Monida, by the 
splendid Concord Coaches of 
the Monida & Yellowstone Stage 
Co., is through scenery hardly in- 
ferior to the park itself. 

The popular route to Yellow- 
stone Park is now via the Union 
Pacific. Very low rates during 
June, July, and August. 

For further information call on 
or address 


J. T. Henpricks, R. Tensroeck, 
Gen'l Agent, Gen'l Agent, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
802 Chestnut St., 287 Broadway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


prevents 
headaches, biliousness. 


At druggi 


or 





sts, 50c. and $1, 


y mail from 


TARRANT CO. 


n 
Used by American 
Physicians since 1844. 








(Lesson for August 9) JULY 25, 1903 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex. 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The.cslor you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years. 








For Young | 


The Effervescent | 
Stomach Cleanser | 


21 Jay Street, New York 














Little tots’. teeth are more 
care than big ones’, because 
there are some dentifrices 


they do not like. 


Rusifoam 


is so pleasant to the taste that 
children like to clean their teeth 
with it. It encourages a good 
habit. 25 cents at all Druggists’. 


| 











E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, ey 


*e 








Stamp Collecting is most supocentina, instruct 
ive and profitable. For only Se we will start you 


with an album & diff. rare stamps from China, 
Old Mex.,P.Rico,etc. New $1.00 worth 
of coupons free. Agents wtd. 60 to 75% com. 
We buy stamps. Standard Oo.,8t.Louis, 








Border Lines in the 

Field of Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 





Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater ? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out‘wasting words on side issues. 


Price, $1.00. 
Published hy Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday 
School Times Co. 




















